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How Long? 


ERY often students of short- 
hand do not realize how much 
time is required to become a 
reporter. There is a little book 
entitled “How Long?”  pub- 
lished by the Phonographic Institute 
Company of Cincinnati, which furnishes 
some interesting and valuable informa- 
tion on this subject. The book consists 
of a series of letters from well known 
reporters, stating how long it took them 
to reach reporting speed, and, in some 
instances, explaining the methods they 
pursued. Some of the letters are rather 
indefinite, but for the information and 
benefit of stenographers who are am- 
bitious to become reporters, we have 
made some selections, which are printed 
herewith. 

“After reporting three years in this 
manner, I was able to report a moder- 
ately slow speaker verbatim, but it re- 
quired about two years more before I 
could do good reporting work. I im- 
proved the opportunities offered by 
petty justice cases as well as in the 
circuit courts to obtain practice and 
also other public discussions, and this, 
I may say, I believe to be the best 
kind of dictation exercise.’’-—Jerome B. 
Allen. 





7 7 * 

“To sum up my experience would 
cover a period of four years from the 
time of first taking up the study until 
I could be called a verbatim reporter.” 
—Charles E. Weller. 

* * - 

“I was a good while ‘attaining ver- 
batim speed’—some years ... I 
feel now that I got the most help to- 
wards speed as Andrew Devine says 
he did, by writing one word or phrase 
one hundred or two hundred times at a 
sitting, carefully and accurately 
my practice of phonography was al- 


ways broken into by editorial or re- 
porter’s work or correspondence so 
that, although I have reported speeches 
a good deal, I never became a very 
rapid writer—120 or 130 words being 
probably my compass.’—Dr. Wm. A. 
Croffut. 
> * 7 

“After twenty-nine years’ struggle I 
have not yet reached the (impossible 
under all circumstances) degree of V. S. 
(Verbatim Speed), and never can. You 
and I Know that brains (which carries 
with it an implication of ability to use 
them) discount speed.’’—Spencer C. 
Rodgers. 





“I studied without a teacher, begin- 
ning at the age of fifteen, and at sev- 
enteen and eighteen I remember of 
being able to report public speakers 
with satisfaction to myself and (I 
hope) to them. I first engaged in the 
business of shorthand within three 
years after I commenced to study it 
and at first as a taker of somewhat 
routine speech. After a couple of years 
of that kind of work I engaged in gen- 
eral reporting.’’—Daniel C. McEwen. 


“I was about fourteen years of age 
when I began the study and I reached 
verbatim speed at about the time I be- 
came a voter. It must not be under- 
stood that I applied myself constantly 
to the acquisition of it during that 
time. That period was punctuated by 
intervals of considerable duration when 
I wholly abstained from effort along 
stenographic lines .. . I found, 
after having temporarily abandoned 
the phonographic studies, that, when I 
resumed them, I had a wider knowl- 
edge of the subject and was able to 
use the principles more, readily and 
properly. This would seem paradox- 
ical to the superficial thinker. But 
when I observed practically the same 
effect after each period of abstinence 
from study I knew a reason existed for 
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it. So I came to believe that certain 
phases of phonographic development 
depend upon insensible mental growth; 
very much as the vital principle lies 
dormant in the seed until it is planted 
in the earth and the invisible factors 
of heat, moisture, etc., move it to ac- 
tivity, it pushes itself through the soil, 
appearing in a new form with different 
functions and new possibilities ‘ 
The outcome of all this was a very 
proud young man on the occasion of 
my first day’s actual law reporting. It 
was not a difficult case to report. I 
could now perform the work with com- 
parative ease. At that time, however, 
it represented the Mecca of my ambi- 
tion and the fruition of my toil. It 
was but a short session before a ref- 
eree, but at its conclusion I was in that 
‘dish-rag’ condition, physically and 
mentally, familiar to law reporters.”’— 
H. W. Thorne. : 
* + 7 

“My early practice as a boy of six- 
teen was from. dictation. I was a 
junior clerk in a mercantile office and 
I was in the habit of bribing the office 
boy in our leisure hours to read to me. 
1 took caie to provide him with the 
kind of literature (tales, etc.) that 
would be likely to interest him and 
render his task less irksome. In this 
way I obtained a speed of 140 or 150 
words a minute in certainly less than 
a year, but as I did not test that speed 
during my progress, I can hardly say 
when I attained it. But perhaps you 
do not call that ‘verbatim speed.’ For 
myself, I think, if that speed can be 
maintained, say for a half an hour or 
an hour, and the writing is legible, it 
may be regarded as sufficient for ordi- 
nary verbatim work.”—Thomas Allen 
Reed. 


“T will say it took me (self-taught) 
at least a year to attain a speed of 
eighty words a minute, after the ac- 
quirement of which I devoted my time 
to the attainment of greater speed by 
writing anything and everything when- 
ever I could get my sister or brother 
to dictate to me. At the end of two 
more years I could report an ordinary 
speaker verbatim. My brother, being 
a clergyman, I got considerable prac- 
tice through him; he would frequently 
preach a sermon or deliver a lecture 
to me prior to delivering it to his con- 
gregation. Being surrounded with a 
religious atmosphere, I wrote Paley’s 
‘Evidences of Christianity,’ a good deal 
of the Bible and many sermons from 
dictation. After our family began to 
dismember, and I secured my first posi- 
tion as shorthand writer, I obtained 
the services of someone at night to 
read to me, paying him by the hour. 
On Sundays I availed myself of every 
opportunity to report sermons. This 
method of practice I kept up continu- 


ously for months and even years, dur- 
ing which time I wrote from dictation 
Dr. Dick on ‘Sidereal Heavens,’ Richard 
Proctor’s ‘Lectures on Astronomy,’ 
Macaulay’s ‘Essays,’ Draper on ‘Intel- 
lectual Development of Europe,’ and 
‘Civil Policy of America’; several of the 
books of Charles Dickens, selections 
from Washington Irving, Carlyle and 
Goethe. . . . It is my firm belief 
that in order to report the slow and 
fast speakers of a convention verbatim 
it requires many years of constant 
practice, practice, practice, and the dog- 
matic statements of those who maintain 
otherwise should be taken cum grano 
salis.”"-—William Whitford. 


* * * 


“IT learned the system pretty thor- 
oughly in 1860. I presume at that time 
I could write possibly 75 words a min- 
ute by the hour. When in 1870 I began 
to use it, I pursued the usual course. 
I took from dictation many volumes 
of miscellaneous matter, history, biog- 
raphy, lectures, trials; in fact, almost 
every branch of literature; for two 
years I continued this, writing two or 
three hours a day; and always carry- 
ing with me the notes so written, 
which I carefully read at every oppor- 
tunity—in the horse cars or at any 
unoccupied moment. When I had at- 
tained a speed possibly of 125 words a 
minute I began to take dictation from 
other stenographers as an amanuensis, 
and for two years I attended court 
whenever I found a trial going on and 
took the entire proceedings day after 
day, during each court day, just as 
faithfully as if I had been paid for 
doing the same. I made a rule which 
I adhered to as closely as I could of 
reading every word I had _ written. 
i, Aa I know of no possible way of 
acquiring speed except by a course of 
long, laborious, persistent practice in 
writing and reading; the reading being 
fully as important (if not more so) as 
writing.”—Col. Edward B. Dickinson. 


‘I think it was about eight years, 
reckoning from the time I began the 
study of the Taylor system and four 
years from the time I began the study 
of phonography, before I could report 
a very slowly delivered sermon fairly 
well.”—Philander Deming. 

* *. = 


“If you ask how long it took to ac- 
quire a speed of 150 words a minute, 
or to make a verbatim report of a slow 
speaker, I would answer about two 
years, but if you ask me how long it 
required to attain a speed necessary to 
meet the requirements of actual report- 
ing work in a manner satisfactory to 
myself, I would answer three years at 
least. I remember that shortly after 
I commenced actual reporting I said 
to myself, if I cannot report ‘all com- 
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ers’ verbatim at the end of five years, 
I will quit the business; and I remem- 
ber that as that time drew near, I con- 
cluded to grant myself additional time 
and extend the limit to ten years; and 
now, at the end of twenty-five years of 
constant and earnest study and prac- 
tice, I am satisfied that there are peo- 
ple in the world that I cannot report 
verbatim. - Ido not believe the 
present systems of phonography in the 
hands of the most successful are equal 
to the task of putting upon paper the 
exact words of many whom the ste- 
nographer is called upon to _ report. 

5 When I was practicing for 
speed I worked eight hours a day— 
two hours on sign-words, two hours 
writing after a reader, two hours 
studying and copying my notes and 
two hours at the ‘Second Reader.’ ”"— 
Theodore C. Rose. 

* ” * 


“In about a year I could write about 
120 words per minute. I had no sys- 

matic method of practice, but as soon 
as I could write 60 or 70 words a min- 
ute I began taking notes of sermons, 
lectures, any and every kind of spoken 
words; always choosing the slowest 
speakers I could find. This was all in- 
cidental to ordinary school-boy life in 


a small town, and I think I rather 
shirked practice, except the taking 
notes of speeches. Doing my 


best to fix the time when I ceased to 
fear the task of reading ‘at sight’ in 


court, I should place it at about 1885, 
or nine years after I first began the 
study of shorthand. ... I have 


been reporting speeches off and on for 
seventeen years. ‘ I learn some- 
thing new about reporting almost every 
day.”—Frederic Irland. 

7 7 > 


“Let me say that my study and prac- 
tice of shorthand, carried on in the 
manner I have described, extended over 
about two years. . ‘ I opened a 
reporting office in Philadelphia, where 
I met with no mortifying failures and 
found myself able to satisfy those who 
employed me to do verbatim reporting. 
A year or two later my duties as an 
official reporter in the Pennsylvania 
legislature imposed upon me long 
spells of continuous note-taking (for 
during a part of each year the legis- 
lature held three daily sessions) and 
helped to give me a certain ease and 
confidence which can come only from 
keeping one’s nose to the reporting 
grindstone for many hours a day dur- 
ing consecutive months and years.’’— 
David Wolfe Brown. 

. 2 @ 


It should be borne steadily in mind 
that the writers of these letters refer to 
the old-time methods which were in 
vogue when they learned shorthand, and 
which require extraordinary persever- 


ance and practice maintained for years. 
For instance, Mr. Theodore Rose states 
that it took him “about two years” to 
attain a speed of 150 words a minute, 
and adds, “When I was practicing for 
speed I worked eight hours a day: two 
hours on sign-words, two hours after a 
reader, two hours studying and copying 
my notes, and two hours at the ‘Second 
Reader.’ Very few students or ste- 
nographers today would be willing to 
devote so much time to systematic prac- 
tice. Nevertheless, it is true that what- 
ever system is used, whether ancient or 
modern, a very high degree of skill in its 
use cannot be attained without much 
continuous and earnest practice. 


Since the publication of the last issue 
of the magazine we have received many 
splendid tributes of love and admira- 
tion from the friends and co-workers of 
the late J. Clifford Kennedy, and we re- 
gret very much that we cannot find 
space for them, as so much matter was 
held over to permit of the Memorial 
Number last month. Many of Mr. Ken- 
nedy’s former students have written for 
extra copies of the last issue of the mag- 
azine. 

a x 7 

The Madison Courier, Madison, Ind., 
recently contained a good account of the 
work of the Indiana Business College, 
Madison, Ind. Complimentary refer- 
ences were made to the principal of the 
school, Mr. Ralph R. Holcomb. 


* * * 


Mr. Garnett R. Hall, the well-known 
teacher, has severed his connection with 
the Massey Business College, Houston, 
Tex., to become a professional reporter. 
Mr. Hall is now héad of the Hall Re- 
porting Company, Houston, Tex., and 
informs us that he is already doing a 
considerable business. Everyone ac- 
quainted with Mr. Hall’s exceptional 
skill as a shorthand writer will feel as- 
sured of his success in his new sphere of 
work. He has our best wishes for suc- 
cess—although we cannot help regretting 
the loss of such an able teacher. 

x x + 

Mr. M. R. Murray, a graduate of the 
Gem City Business College, Quincy, IIL, 
writes from Jerusalem, Palestine, that 
he has a class of fifteen enthusiastic stu- 
dents in Gregg Shorthand in the Jeru- 
salem Y. M. C. A., and the class is 
growing in numbers. In his letter Mr. 
Murray very kindly enclosed some lilies 
of the valley. 
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The Wisconsin Commercial Educators’ Association 


The Wisconsin Commercial Educa- 
tors’ Association recently held a meeting 
in the Spencerian Business College, Mil- 
waukee. The Milwaukee Free Press, in 
reporting the meeting, said: 

Advertising private, commercial and 
other schools in the public schools was 
a subject of discussion at the Wiscon- 
sin Commercial Educators’ Association. 
The majority of schools objected stren- 
uously to the position taken by some 
high school principals in admitting 
representatives of a few of the private 
business colleges to their classrooms 
in a manner to seem to indorse the in- 
stitutions. 


Adopted Spirited Resolution 


The following resolution was adopted 
by the seventeen instructors present: 

“We believe that the claims of busi- 
ness education are so eminently de- 
serving and important that they should 
be presented to young people upon 
every proper occasion. We are in- 
formed, however, that principals of 
some public high schools in this State 
have admitted the representatives of 
certain private or proprietary commer- 
cial and other schools to their class- 
rooms in such a way as to give them 
opportunities virtually to advertise 
their private interests. 

“In our judgment, this practice is im- 
proper and liable to abuses through its 
tendency to give certain private schools 
undue advantage over others regard- 
less of merit, and to lead young people 
to infer that such particular institu- 
tions are indorsed by the public school 
authorities as possessing superior ad- 
vantages. We regard this practice as 
subversive of the functions of our pub- 
lic schools and as liable, in certain 
cases, to lead to more serious abuse. 

“As business educators, we believe 
that everything in the nature of ad- 
vertising of private business or busi- 
ness ventures should be rigidly ex- 
cluded from the public schools.” 

Among those who recorded them- 
selves as approving this resolution 
were: R. H. Boyd, Madison, President 
of the Association; Walter S. Smith, 
Badger State Business College; W. W. 
Way, Cream City Business College; 
E. L. Gilbert, Gilbert’s Commercial Col- 
lege; Edward W. Spencer and R. C. 
Spencer, Spencerian Business College. 
Superior, Janesville, Manitowoc, Ra- 
cine and Beloit were also represented. 


For a Uniform Course 
The session yesterday was primarily 
for the purpose of completing the or- 
ganization of the Wisconsin Commer- 
cial Educators’ Association, which was 
partially formed at a recent meeting 
at Madison. The officers who were 


elected at that time will hold over 
until November, when the next session 
will take place. 

The Association took cognizance of a 
bill which has just been passed by the 
legislature, empowering the State Su- 
perintendent to fix the course of in- 
struction in business college and to 
issue certificates to those who come up 
to the requirements. President Boyd 
said that he had called upon the State 
Superintendent, who had asked that 
the Association submit for approval 
three courses of study, one of which 
was to be for six months, another for 
a year and another for two years. The 
proposition was to have this adopted 
and make the regulations uniform 
throughout the State. 

Following this suggestion, a commit- 
tee of five members of the Association 
was appointed, with E. W. Spencer as 
the chairman, to draw up these courses, 
and submit them for approval. After 
the Association has passed upon them 
they will be offered to the State Super- 
intendent for his guidance. 


Don’ts for the Students 


Don’t permit yourself to do anything 
less than your very best work; by your 
behavior in school your future may be 
faithfully forecasted. : 

Oo | 


Don’t ask for too much help from the 
teacher; your mind will develop only 
through its own activities. 

x * * 


Don’t over-estimate your own import- 
ance in the world; if you were to die 
suddenly, humanity would soon recover 
from the shock, and things would go on 
in much the usual way. 

* * * 


Don’t believe that you are an infalli- 
ble judge of what is best for you; your 
teachers have had years of experience 
in dealing with just such cases as yours, 
and they ought to be able to guide you 
safely. 

* * * 

Don’t go into a position with the de- 
termination to earn only what you get; 
if you do, you will get only what you 
earn.—Inspiration. 


Henry B. Bope of Pittsburg, now vice- 
president and general manager of sales 
of the great Carnegie Steel Company, 
was at one time a stenographer for the 
same concern. P 
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Business Letters 


(KEY TO THESE PLATES WILL BE GIVEN NEXT MONTH) 
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Business Letters — Continued 


(KEY TO THESE PLATES WILL BE GIVEN NEXT MONTR) 
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Central Commercial Teachers’ Association 


Annual Convention, Omaha, Nebraska, May 24-26, 1905 





HE Central Commercial Teach- 
ers’ Association met in Omaha, 





— Neb., May 24-26, in Boyles’ 
ey) Business College. The conven- 
—==—tion was called to order 





Wednesday morning,’ May 24, to hear 
the welcoming address of Mr. W. S. 
Wright, president of the Omaha Com- 
mercial Club. The response to this was 
made by Mr. John Alfred White, Mo- 
line, Ill. In his address as president Mr. 
A. C. Van Sant said: 


There is an inestimable advantage in 
meeting and exchanging ideas and ex- 
periences, and learning the methods by 
which others have achieved great re- 
sults. Our work is made necessary 
by the fact that the United States is 
the great commercial manufacturing 
and exporting nation of the world. It 
is the strongest’ in initiative and has 
organized and carried forward some of 
the greatest enterprises known to his- 
tory. The great business of the coun- 
try requires a vast amount of book- 
keeping, correspondence and office de- 
tails. Out of this necessity have been 
developed our commercial and short- 
hand schools and our professional jour- 
nals, and the business textbooks and 
office appliances so essential to the suc- 
cessful study of penmanship, bookkeep- 
ing, stenography, typewriting and the 
details of office practice. 


He said that no one could keep pace 
with the spirit and progress of the age 
and learn about all the various facilities 
for the transaction of business without 
the aid of our conventions and profes- 
sional journals. 

Mr. W. N. Watson, of the Lincoln 
3usiness College, Lincoln, Neb., spoke 
most ably on the “Classification of 
Shorthand Students,” a subject which 
teachers are always anxious to hear 
discussed. Mr. Carl Marshall read a 
highly entertaining and very practical 
paper on “The What and How of Eng- 
lish in the Business College.” Among 
other things, Mr. Marshall said: 

A mere knowledge of grammar will 
no more make a clever writer than a 
knowledge of color will make a clever 
artist. Both require practice in the 
use of the material. There is too much 
learning and reciting and not enough 
doing, with the language. It is easy 
enough to occupy and even entertain 


students by talking an hour every day 
about the English language, but this 
won't help them to write good English. 
It is work that counts. Much time 
would be saved both to pupils and 
teachers if some method were used for 
marking the many kinds of errors the 
student will make in such a way that 
he can tell at a glance just where the 
fault is. Most of this should take the 
form of original composition or of im- 
proving faulty construction; by paral- 
lel sentences the student should be 
shown the difference between faulty 
and good construction, and then be 
given a chance to turn out good work 
of his own. 

In conclusion, Mr. Marshall said that 
correct language is at least as effective 
as correct clothes in proclaiming the 
lady and the gentleman, and that it is 
very important that students know that 
speech may be free and natural and col- 
loquial, without being ungrammatical or 
slangy. 

There was considerable discussion of 
this paper by Mr. Van Matre and others. 


Causes of Success or Failure 

Mr. A. C. Ong, of the Nebraska Busi- 
ness College, Omaha, read a paper on 
“Causes of Success or Failure of Com- 
mercial Students.” Mr. Ong possesses 
a very clear and distinct enunciation, and 
his paper was to the point and well pre- 
pared. He said that “failure can never 
be the lot of the student with an earnest 
purpose. The philosophy of the immu- 
table laws of cause and effect, as found 
in the physical world, is just as certain 
in its operations in working out the des- 
tiny of a character fraught with the pos- 
sibilities of success and failure in the 
commercial world.” He then traced 
some of the forces which count for suc- 
cess or failure. Aspiration he considers 
the first element which has most to do 
with success. 

The mere hope of making a dollar 
when the course is finished does not 
arouse their highest ambitions, nor call 
forth the strongest functions of the 
mind. If by proper training we instill 
into them the desire to be somebody, 
if we arouse the latent energies and 
inspire them with the ambition to 
achieve to their highest, then, and not 
until then, have we unfolded the truth 
that reveals to the student the great- 
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est possibilities of his life. To be an 
accurate stenographer, office clerk, etc., 
is commendable, but how many there 
are who stop here who might go on 
to higher positions of auditor, manager, 
proprietor, if they knew something of 
how men get on in the world, how they 
themselves by ditto purpose and exodus 
might become as prominent and effi- 
cient. I believe in discontent, 
in that unsatisfied longing for still 
greater things. 


Mr. Ong also advocates- strict and 
proper discipline, and he thinks that 
schools are, as a rule, too lax in this 
respect. The pupil’s failure can often 
be traced to evil associates. He said 
that pupils should be impressed with the 
value of every moment of their time; 
that the term in school is very limited, 
and all outside matters that distract 
should be put aside; that to fail in this, 
their preparation for self-reliance, means 
a change of their entire future career. 

The next thing in order was the ques- 
tion of amending the constitution. Mr. 
Dudley, chairman of the committee, sub- 
mitted the report. The new constitution 
was adopted, and the secretary in- 
structed to publish this constitution in 
connection with the next program. 


Tributes to Mr. Kennedy 


Mr. Gregg, having been appointed a 
committee by President Van Sant to 
prepare a memorial with regard to the 
death of Mr. Kennedy, presented the 
following memorial and moved its adop- 
tion: 

Whereas, A Higher Power has called 
from us our beloved friend and loyal, 
helpful co-worker, J. Clifford Kennedy, 
who has done so much for the advance- 
ment of our profession, and whose ster- 
ling character and sympathetic nature 
endeared him to all who knew him, 
therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, the members of 
the Central Commercial Teachers’ As- 
sociation, deeply deplore the untimely 
death of this great teacher, and, with 
the army of his other friends and ad- 
mirers, we unite in expressing our 
heartfelt sympathy to his bereaved 
wife, parents, sister and brothers; and, 
be it further 

Resolved, That these resolutions be 
spread upon the records of this asso- 
ciation and an engrossed copy sent to 
the wife of our departed friend. 


The motion was seconded by Mr. Har- 
ris of Baltimore, and then the chairman 
called for remarks. Several touching 
tributes were paid to the character and 
achievements of Mr. Kennedy. Mr. 
Carl Marshall said that Mr. Kennedy 
was a man of such personality, youth 


and vigor, so generally attractive in 
every way, that it was hard to believe 
that he had passed away. Mr. Gregg 
said, among other things: 

I meant to speak at greater length 
when moving the resolution, but my 
voice failed me at that time because 
I loved J. Clifford Kennedy very dearly. 
Mr. Kennedy’s nature was full of help- 
fulness, full of friendship for all teach- 
ers, and he was himself a born teacher. 
- .« + He always wanted to help 
young people. When you got him by 
himself and started him talking about 
his experiences, the one theme to 
which he always reverted with great 
satisfaction was the boys and girls he 
had helped on to success. . . . Mr. 
Kennedy was always the same, won- 
derfully self-poised — never ruffled, 
never angry, always willing to spend 
his time to help others—and I believe 
that a better or more sincere teacher 
never lived. He was loved by all who 
knew him, and his name will always 
be treasured. 


Mr. F. A. Keefover said: 

The greatest tribute, I think, that 
can be paid to Mr. Kennedy is the uni- 
versal acknowledgment that in all his 
controversies there never was the least 
question but that he was absolutely 
sincere and fair in every respect. He 
had that charming faculty of present- 
ing the things he. advocated with 
strength and vigor, and yet without 
antagonizing others. One thing 
that attracted me to him was the fact 
that in his advocacy of different things 
he won the friendship of the very per- 
sons he had opposed. 

Mr. Van Sant suggested that a ver- 
batim report of the tributes to Mr. Ken- 
nedy be forwarded by Mr. Gregg to Mrs. 
Kennedy (and this has since been done). 
Mr. Van Sant, continuing, said: “Mr. 
Kennedy was certainly the grand man 
of our profession,’ and narrated some 
of the pleasant days he spent with Mr. 
Kennedy in Salem and in Des Moines. 
He concluded: 

I have often wished it were in my 
power to say something in the hour of 
death which would be a consolation, 
but that would be a very hard thing 
to say. But afterwards, when the heart 
has ceased to be so sore, there is some 
consolation in the testimonials of the 
worth of the departed. 

Mr. Dudley said that Mr. Kennedy’s 
students in the Iowa Business College 
loved Mr. Kennedy and remembered 
him not only as a most excellent teacher, 
but as a friend. 

The resolutions were adopted by a ris- 


ing vote. 
The secretary, Mr. J. A. White, read 
a letter from Mr. G. W. Brown, “of IIli- 
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nois, Indiana and Iowa,” in which Mr. 
Brown sent greetings to the convention 
and expressed his regret at not being 
able to attend, owing to recent illness in 
his family and the erection of his new 
school in St. Louis. He invited the as- 
sociation to meet next year in any of his 
schools. 





Thursday Morning 

\ scholarly and stimulating paper on 
“Psychology and Its Relations to Teach- 
ing’ was read by Rev. M. J. O’Connor, 
vice-president of Creighton University, 
and a good deal of helpful discussion 
was developed. An excellent one on pen- 
manship was read by Mr. J. W. Lamp- 
man, which was followed by a paper by 
Mr. D. Crowley, Ellsworth College, Iowa 
Falls, Iowa, who spoke on “The Value 
of Penmanship Drills,” illustrating his 
remarks on the board. Mr. Crowley said 
that the purpose of penmanship drills 
was to develop form and rapidity. The 
aim of the pupil should be to develop 
movement before advancing very far in 
the work. If his movement was too 
round, he needed up and down move- 
ment, etc. Mr. Crowley connected his 
movement drills with his shorthand 
work, saying that he was teaching a 
system founded on longhand, in which 
movement drills were possibly more 
helpful than in some other systems. In 
his school work he found, by way of 
experiment, that those who practiced 
movement drills could write 25 to 50 
words faster, all things else being equal, 
than those who took no interest in pen- 
manship. 

Mr. Keefover, the popular associate 
editor of the Western Penman, discussed 


both papers at some length. Among 
other things Mr. Keefover said: 
I agree with Mr. Crowley, that we 


can go to the extreme on ovals. They 
should be a means to an end. ... 
Slight and unconscious finger action is 
permissible. But you don’t have to 
urge the boy to eat the jellies and the 
jams and the cakes; a little jam, a 
little flavor, isn’t particularly injurious, 
but if you are going to start him out 
with jam, cake, pie, as a regular sub- 
stantial diet, with nothing else, pretty 
_soon you will have to call in a doctor. 
So many have a mistaken idea as to 
what we mean by muscular movement. 


Mr. Keefover explained muscular 
movement briefly. In conclusion, he 
said that “writing is a matter of utility, 
with the exception of a few writers who 
make it a profession; it is one of the 
important branches of an education.” 


There was considerable discussion on 
this point, after which Mr. A. W. Dud- 
ley, of Des Moines, Iowa, spoke on 
“The Essentials of a Business Course.” 


Importance of Skill 


Mr. Dudley said that the principal 
studies of a business course are arith- 
metic, commercial law and bookkeeping ; 
the principal drills, penmanship and 
rapid calculation; the smaller drills and 
studies, spelling and business corre- 
spondence; and one of the most impor- 
tant branches, grammar or English, 
which seemed in the opinion of many 
to have more place elsewhere than in the 
business college. He said it was a re- 
grettable fact that almost anyone could 
graduate from a commercial college 
without any reference to his ability to 
filling a position when he was finished. 
He advocated the necessity for teachers 
with actual experience in the commer- 
cial world: bookkeepers who could keep 
books, etc. He thought such teachers 
were of more inspiration to the student. 
The trouble with many teachers is that 
they regard so many things out of their 
province, and they are afraid to hurt the 
pupil’s feelings. “Anything for the bet- 
terment of the pupil should not be out 
of our province. Skill and power must 
be developed in doing a great amount 
of work in a given time, in doing the 
duties of a business office—things which 
are not found in any books.” Mr. Dud- 
ley approved of giving talks to the stu- 
dent such as he was giving to the con- 
vention. He said it was impossible to 
make the man of five to ten years’ ex- 
perience in five or six months, or even 
twelve months, and that he must have 
time to develop the skill required, and 
practice to develop it. 


Speed Exhibitions 


At the close of Mr. Dudley’s paper, 
Mr. Thomas P. Wilson explained to the 
convention some of the ins and outs of 
court reporting: Mr. Wilson took some 
testimony in shorthand, not to test his 
speed but to show how such work was 
done; he read his notes back to the con- 
vention and then passed his notebook 
around for inspection. His writing was 
almost microscopic. Mr. Van Sant 
drew attention to the fact that Miss 
Power had also taken down the court 
testimony dictated to Mr. Wilson and 
asked her to read it back. Mr. Gregg 
requested that he be permitted to read 
back the testimony from Miss Power’s 
notes to demonstrate that one writer 
could read another’s notes. This was 
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done and many of those present ex- 
pressed great surprise at what seemed 
to them a remarkable achievement. Mr. 
Wilson then wrote from Mr. Van Sant’s 
dictation on the board and read back 
his notes. On the conclusion of this, 
Miss Power gave a similar demonstra- 
tion; the matter was not timed, as the 
chairman distinctly stated that it was 
not a contest, simply a friendly demon- 
stration of expertness in two diamet- 
rically different systems. In closing the 
demonstration, Mr. Van Sant said: 


I was trained to the belief thut the 
Pitmanic system was the only system 
by which rapid notetaking could be 
done. I went to Washington in 1863, 
clerk of the Committee of the District 
of Columbia, and I had a position as- 
signed to me among the gallery re- 
porters. I looked down and saw one 
man whose hand was moving across 
the page in apparently almost direct 
lines, with wonderful rapidity, turning 
off a sheet every few moments. I won- 
dered what kind of writing he was do- 
ing. I went down afterward and made 
myself known, and asked him what 
system he wrote. He replied, “The 
Gurney.” “Is that rapid enough for 
congressional reporting?” “Why,” he 
said, “it is the most rapid system in the 
world.” I said, “How is it with regard 
to accuracy?” “It is the most accurate 
system in the world,” he said. Here 
was an upsetting of my views at once. 
He continued: “When it comes to tak- 
ing work, it has a great advantage. 
For instance, he said they had a dis- 
cussion a short time before on the sub- 
ject of tugboats and dockboats, and the 
members spent a good deal of time the 
next morning correcting their speeches. 
Men rose to personal privilege, saying: 
‘I did not say tugboats, I said dock- 
boats.’ T and D were so much alike 
they were easily misread, but on his 
work there was no correction. After- 
wards he was employed on the Chicago 
Tribune and in a big political meeting 
with a man who wrote the same sys- 
tem; three of them reported the po- 
litical speeches, and when anyone 
wanted anything he was the man who 
made the quickest answer. 

Someone said some years ago in Chi- 
cago, that it was desirable that all 
should learn to write the same system. 
I said it is not desirable; we are not 
all constituted alike; it would be an 
absolute impossibility for any other 
one in this audience to write as small 
as Thomas P. Wilson did. On the other 
hand, we have a man here who writes 
four or five characters to a line, but 
neither could report or do the same 
kind of writing the other did. We have 
a difference in mental and physical 
movements. 


I would like to say here that Miss 
Power has demonstrated the certainty 
of the possibilities of the Gregg sys- 
tem, and I will say that one thing I 
have always admired in Mr. Gregg is 
that he has attended our conventions 
with no regard to system. I saw him 
in Chicago when his system was not 
popular—practically unknown—and, by 
an amount of courage and persever- 
ance that is worthy of commendation, 
he has placed his system before the 
world and demonstrated its capacities. 
(Applause.) 


Thursday Afternoon 


The first number on the program 
Thursday afternoon was “School Ad- 
vertising”’ by Mr. H. B. Boyles, presi- 
dent of Boyles College, Omaha. Mr. 
Boyles’ methods appealed to every 
schoolman present and showed that he 
had practical and original ideas about 
school advertising. Mr. J. E. Freed, 
Commercial Department of Bellevue 
College, Bellevue, Neb., followed Mr. 
Boyles with an interesting paper on 
“Steps with a Beginning Class in Book- 
keeping.” 


Shorthand Penmanship 


The next item on the program was an 
address on “Shorthand Penmanship” by 
Mr. John R. Gregg. In his introductory 
remarks Mr. Gregg quoted approvingly 
the statement of Mr. Dudley, that in 
commercial education one of the most 
important things to be considered was 
the development of skill in doing things 
rapidly and well. He said: 

The teaching of shorthand presents 
some peculiar and distinctive problems 
in pedagogy. 

The teaching of bookkeeping, for ex- 
ample, is largely a mental problem; 
the teaching of penmanship is largely 
a manual one. The teaching of short- 
hand is both, and both in the highest 
degree. 

In teaching bookkeeping it is not 
of the highest importance that the work 
be done quickly; it is of the highest 
importance that it be done accurately. 
In shorthand the work must be done 
quickly, but it must also be done ac- 
curately. 

In order to realize how great are the 
problems involved in the teaching of 
shorthand, let us consider for a moment 
what takes place in the writing of 
shorthand. First, there is the impres- 
sion or hearing of the sound of the 
spoken words; second, the mental act 
of either remembering or thinking out 
the correct shorthand forms; third, 
the transmission of the mental im- 
pression from the brain to the hand, 
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which, in its turn, forms the outlines 
for the words. 

In addition to all this, the writer of 
shorthand, while placing on paper the 
shorthand forms for certain words that 
have been uttered, must at the same 
time retain in his mind many other 
words which are being uttered while 
he is writing. 

In this last-mentioned condition you 
will find a distinctive factor in the 
teaching of shorthand: the training of 
the memory and the development of 
concentration, to enable students to re- 
member as many words as possible 
while writing others. This enters into 
the training of all shorthand students, 
and until this ability to retain a large 
number of words is developed, a high 
degree of skill cannot be attained. This 
is a factor that is quite distinct from 
the mastery of the principles of short- 
hand, and is not affected by the sys- 
tem which is being used. It is, indeed, 
the unanswerable refutation of the ex- 
travagant claims that are sometimes 
made by the authors of “get-shorthand- 
quick” systems. It may be possible to 
simplify the principles of shorthand 
so that the mind may think out the 
forms more easily, 4nd it may be pos- 
sible to render the joinings and char- 
acters more easy and natural, so as to 
lessen the labor of executing them, 
but it is not possible in a few hours, 
or a few days or weeks, to endow the 
student with the trained memory 
which will permit of the performance 
of the complex mental and manual acts 
required in very rapid shorthand writ- 
ing. ‘ It has been said that the 
practice of shorthand brings into ac- 
tive, instantaneous operation all the 
faculties of the mind, and that the at- 
tainment of a high degree of skill in 
shorthand writing is equivalent to a 
proportionate increase in mental activ- 
ity. 

After pointing out that the present- 
day conditions of shorthand instruction, 
and the high standard of efficiency re- 
quired by business men, rendered it im- 
perative that more attention be paid to 
the development of more advanced 
methods in teaching, Mr. Gregg urged the 
importance of systematic penmanship 
drills mapped out with the same care asthe 
exercises now used in teaching pen- 
manship or touch typewriting. He dem- 
onstrated his methods by giving a brief 
series of exercises to a class consisting 
of students from the Nebraska Business 
College and Boyles Business College. 
The vim and enthusiasm put into the 
work induced many teachers to declare 
that they would adopt the shorthand 
penmanship drills in their regular class 
work. 

After some discussion of the subject, 


a question was read about the teaching 
of moral philosophy and business ethics 
in commercial schools, which developed 
a very lengthy controversy. Mr. J. A. 
White and Mr. Potter, in urging the 
importance of the personality of the 
teacher, spoke with admiration and grat- 
itude of the influence upon their lives 
of that great teacher, W. N. Ferris, of 
Big Rapids, Mich. 


Election of Officers 


The election of officers being called 
for, Mr. Gregg placed Mr. Dudley in 
nomination for president, which was 
made unanimous. Mr. Van Sant va- 
cated the chair, and in a complimentary 
speech nominated Mr. Gregg for vice- 
president; seconded by Mr. B. F. Wil- 
liams. Mr. Gregg, in declining the 
nomination, said that while he appre- 
ciated the honor, he had made it a rule 
not to accept office in any educational 
association, as he believed such offices 
should not be held by publishers. Mr. 
Marshall then nominated Mr. E. A. 
Potter of the Omaha High School, and 
the nomination was made unanimous. 
Mr. F. A. Keefover was nominated for 
secretary by Mr. Williams and elected 
unanimously. Mr. Gregg said the ladies 
should be recognized and placed in nom- 
ination for treasurer Miss Elizabeth 
Van Sant, who was also elected unani- 
mously. 

The Banquet 

The banquet was held at the Millard 
Hotel Thursday evening and was a very 
enjoyable event. The after-dinner speak- 
ing was impromptu, as the speakers 
were notified just a few minutes before 
being called upon. There was a free 
and easy spontaneity about it that was 
very refreshing. Mr. Carl Marshall was 
toastmaster, and the following were the 
subjects and speakers: “Our Profes- 
sion,” John Alfred White; “The Pirate 
Gang,” R. Scott Miner; “Early Experi- 
ences,” John R. Gregg; “Recreation,” 
Elizabeth Van Sant; an original poem, 
F. A. Keefover. 


Mr. W. W. Lewis, one of the short- 
hand teachers of the famous Gem City 
Business College, Quincy, IIl., sends us 
a copy of a little shorthand school jour- 
nal written entirely in shorthand and re- 
produced on the mimeograph. This is 
a novel idea and Mr. Lewis informs us 
that it is creating great interest and en- 
thusiasm among the students. Other 
teachers, please note. 
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The Federal Bankruptcy Law 


(KEY TO THESE PLATES WILL BE GIVEN NEXT MONTH) 
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The Federal Bankruptcy Law— Continued 


(KEY TO THESE PLATES WILL BE GIVEN NEXT MONTH) 
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The Work of the Rockford High School 


From the Rockford (Ill.) Daily Re- 
public of June 10 we clip the following: 

A four-days’ exhibit by the short- 
hand and typewriting pupils in the 
classes of Professor Spillman at the 
High School has been announced. It 
will be held in conjunction with the 
drawing exhibit, commencing next 
and continuing until Sat- 


Wednesday 
urday night. 


A shorthand exhibit 
has never before been 
attempted, but the past 
year there has been so 
much interest in the 
school work that it is 
deemed worthy a show- 
ing. 

All of the work done 
by the classes will be 
shown. Shorthand work, 
with the notes and com- 
pleted work along with 
specimens of the type- 
writing and other work, will be given. 

The “Office Practice” system has been 
used this year at the school, the stu- 
dents doing all correspondence work 
for the principal and teachers. This 
gives them the practical experience so 
much desired by the beginner. After 
going through this system they can go 
out into the business world with more 
confidence in themselves. 

The system of teaching has also been 
changed this year. The Munson sys- 
tem, formerly used, has been dropped 
and the Gregg system adopted. 

The exhibit will be in the High School 





H.C. Spillman 


Phrase 
HRASE writing has been de- 
scribed as an art within an art. 
It is unquestionably true that 
the development of scientific 
phrase writing is exceedingly 
fascinating to the skillful shorthand 
writer. There is a delightful sense of 
power in being able to dispose of groups 
of words with one continuous move- 
ment of the pen. But scientific phrase 
writing—that is, the classification of dif- 
ferent kinds of shorthand phrases—re- 
quires a great deal of earnest study and 
practice. 

It is a mistake for a student to at- 
tempt to write a long phrase with one 
effort in the first instance. A good plan 
is to divide long or difficult phrases into 
sections and practice each section until 
a manual and mental mastery of them 
has been attained. For example, if a 
student attempts a phrase like I-should- 
be-glad-to-hear-from-you, without pre- 





building, and everyone is invited, es- 
pecially parents of those in the short- 
hand and typewriting classes. 


The Rockford (Ill.) Daily Press of 
June 8 announced the formation of a 
Stenographic Alumni Association of the 
Rockford High School. The Daily 
Press says: 

The movements of the Association 
will at all times be conducted by the 
principal of the shorthand department 
of the high school, he acting as presi- 
dent. A vice-president, secretary and 
treasury will also be elected. The an- 
nual meeting will be held in the fall, 
not later than the ist of October each 
year. 

Each member will be expected to en- 
tertain the class of 1905 once during 
the year. Subsequent graduates of the 
shorthand department will be admitted 
to membership. The last Saturday in 
May has been designated as class day 
and will be appropriately celebrated 
each year. 

The charter members of the Associa- 
tion are: 

Harry Collins Spillman, instructor. 

Eleanor Lagerquist, assistant in- 
structor. 

Alice Cecilia Braid, Marguerite Hazel 
Crill, Gertrude Helen Erickson, Alice 
Justine Johnson, Inez Frances Kimball, 
Edith Wilhelmina Lawson, Ruth Mar- 
tin, Candice Mansfield, Esther Amelia 
Noling, Ruby Isabell Rosenquist, Mary 
Candice Shedd, Wilbur Edmund Shedd, 
Maude Thompson, Alice Marie Tollesen. 


Writing 


liminary practice, he will probably write 
it in a jerky, halting and awkward man- 
ner. Such a phrase should be practiced 
in this fashion: First drill on should- 
be, then I-should-be, glad-to-hear, hear- 
from-you, glad-to-hear-from-you, _ be- 
glad, be-glad-to-hear, be-glad-to-hear- 
from - you, should - be - glad - to - hear, 
should-be-glad-to-hear-from-you. Finally 
write the entire phrase. If this plan is 
adopted in drilling on all long phrases, 
the stenographer will be surprised at the 
ease with which they can be written. 


“It is just impossible for me to keep a 
leadpencil. People are always borrow- 
ing, and they always forget to return.” 

“Why, I never have any trouble. See, 
I’ve got a whole vest-pocketful of pen- 
cils.” 

“Doesn’t that prove just what I said 
—N. Y. Tribune. 
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Cruglish Department 


Conducted by Frances EFFINGER-RAYMOND, 151 Wabash ab Ave. 
Chicago, to whom all communications relating to 
partment should be addressed. 





To Change or Not to Change Positions? 


HE other day a student of our 
acquaintance returned to the 
school to see us and to tell us 
that he had changed his posi- 
tion. In the course of the con- 
versation he remarked that he was 
working more hours and receiving less 
salary in his present position than in his 
former one, but that he preferred it even 
with these limitations and hardships 
to his previous one; for, as he told us, 
“My old employer never considered that 
his employes had any rights, and there 
was consequently no affection or loyalty 
felt between them. He made them feel 
that they were subservient to him and 
not on an equal footing, and so they 
have very little interest in him or in his 
business.” He added: “I would rather 
work in a laundry than work for such 
a man as my old employer.” 

The question of changing an occupa- 
tion is always an important one, and it 
must primarily be settled by the indi- 
vidual himself; but we certainly agree 
that it is a real misfortune for anyone 
to pursue through life a vocation that is 
not satisfying, or which fails to develop 
the best that is in that individual. 

The shrewd employer will take sug- 
gestions regarding the conduct of his 
business from the faithful men who have 
demonstrated their capacity, their loy- 
alty, and their wisdom in furthering his 
interests. If he fails to appreciate thre 
value of his employes, it is no wonder 
that they become dissatisfied and anxious 
to employ their talents in a place where 
they are made a thinking and not a me- 
chanical part of the business. 








Information 
Dear Madam: 

What is the essential quality of a 
business letter? 

The most essential quality of a busi- 
ness letter is clearness. Be sure that 
your words express exactly what you 
mean. 

A business letter should contain no 
social or neighborhood news, political or 
religious reflections, or other outside 


matter. If it is desirable to write any- 
thing of this sort, write it as a personal 
letter upon another sheet. 
2 <6 

Dear Madam: 

Which is correct: Ten years of steady 
growth. Ten year’s of steady growth. 
Ten years’ of steady growtr. 


The last is the correct form; “years’” 


is plural, possessive form. 


* * * 
Dear Madam: 
Should I say: A class who are inter- 
ested, or, A class who is interested? 


“Class” is a collective noun and takes 
either a singular or plural verb, depends 
ing on the meaning. 

If the individuals in the class are 
meant the first sentence is correct. If 
the entire class is meant, taken collect- 
ively, the second sentence is correct. 

Further examples: The jury is agreed. 
The jury are voting. Group C is at 
work. Group C are working. 

7 7 


Dear Madam: 

“Where peaceful rivers soft and slow 
amid the verdant landscape flow.” 

In our class some of the students said 
that “soft” and “slow” were adjectives 
and modified “river,” describing what 
kind of a river it was; but it was de- 
cided by our instructor that the words 
were adverbs modifying the verb “flow,” 
as they described how the river flowed 
and were used with poetic license in- 
stead of “softly” and “slowly.” Is this 
correct? 

Yes. 

* * * 
Dear Madam: 

Why are the quotation marks used in 
the first of the following sentences and 
not in the second? 

1. He is there, and I want him pro- 
tected, and the Indians want him pro- 
tected in his rights; but has he the 
right to kick the Indian out of his 
house, set up for himself, and say, “We 
will have our own way”? 

2. The Indians are the owners of 
that soil, and the great question comes 
up now, Shall we legislate at the ex- 
pense of the Indians? 
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Answer: Because the first question is 

a direct quotation and the second is not. 
a a 
Dear Madam: 

Your article in the March number of 
the “Gregg Writer,” entitled, “Dead- 
heads,” suggests the query as to why 
the “Writer” does not lead in dropping 
the deadhead letters, since it is a leader 
in other lines. 

Numbering “the words you misspell” 
—March number, page 252—from top to 
bottom, beginning with left column, I 
missed the following: 2-4-5-7-8-10-13- 
15-18-19-20-21-22-25-28-43-45-50. Total, 
18. Very truly, H. M. A. 


Query: Which is harder, to go and 
sin no more or to be good, and very 
lonesome ? 

es 2 

Which is correct: “Allow us kindly 
to suggest” or “Kindly allow us to sug- 
gest.”’ 


The second sentence is correct. The 
first contains that literary bete noir—a 
split infinitive. 

me © 
Dear Madam: 

I am getting ten dollars a week as a 
stenographer and my employer always 
says: “Here are your wages.” I think 
he should call my pay “salary”’—what 
do you say? 

Resp’ Yrs, 


Never abbreviate a complimentary 
close; it is careless and discourteous. 

“Wages” is plural in termination but 
singular in significance. Your employer 
should say: “Here is your wages.” 

Salary—wages. There is far more 
dignity in the word “wage” than in the 
word “salary,” if we recall the original 
of wage. 

The man who gets a wage must earn 
it, while salary literally means “salt” 
money, the money drawn by the Roman 
soldiery for salt, a kind of gratuity. 

Many a man draws a large salary who 
does not earn a wage. Your salary may 
be $10 a week, and you may earn only 
$4, or your salary may be $5 a week, 
and you may earn $50. 

The word “wage” is a _ homely, 
straightforward, honest word. It is bet- 
ter to earn wages than to draw a salary. 

* * * 
Dear Madam: 

Would you be kind enough to let me 
know, either through the “Gregg 
Writer’ or by letter, the names of 
some magazines which are devoted to 
etiquette. Thanking you in advance. 


I am, Sincerely 
. & Pe 


Many of our magazines give attention 
to the sma’ sweet courtesies of life. We 
have found most of the suggestions made 
are inane and ridiculous. Just be natu- 
ral and you will make no mistake that 
will not err to virtue’s side. A gentle- 
man can’t be made and stay made; he 
must have the gentlemanly instincts part 
of his life-blood. However, there are a 
few fine points, as knowing which fork 
to use for the salad, etc. that are a 
matter of custom. If you will state in 
just what particular you consider your- 
self deficient we shall be glad to give 
you a definite reply. 

Omit the comma after “I am.” (See 
answer to A. L.) A comma, not a pe- 
riod, should follow “advance.” “Sin- 
cerely” should be followed by a comma, 
and your name by a period. 

* * x 


Dear Madam: 


In reading. over the notes in the Eng- 
lish Department of the “Gregg Writer,” 
I notice that you say the comma after 
I am, I remain, and oblige, in the com- 
plementary close of a letter is super- 
fluous; also that the salutation “Dear 
Sirs” is not incorrect, but is not good 
usage. Will you kindly give me the 
authority upon which you base your 
statements? As far as I can ascertain 
the standard authorities on English do 
not carry out these ideas. I would 
also like to know if there is any rea- 
son for placing the complementary 
close of a letter on a separate line, be- 
ginning the first word with a capital, 
other than that it gives better form, 
and why it should begin with a capital. 

I should be pleased to receive your 
reply through the medium of the 
“Gregg Writer.” 

Thanking you for the courtsey, I am 

Very truly yours, 
A. L. 


A comma indicates a pause; there is 
no pause, implied or otherwise, after “I 


remain” before “Yours  truly”’—hence 
the comma is superfluous and should be 
omitted. We place the complimentary 
close on a separate line and begin it with 
a capital for the good and sufficient rea- 
son that it adds to the style or arrange- 
ment of the letter. 

My authority is based on an experi- 
ence covering a number of years as a 
teacher of and writer on commercial 
or business English. The recent books 
on correspondence, dictation, etc., fol- 
low the plan we have advocated. 

What authority have you for spelling 
“complimentary” as you do? also “cour- 
tesy”? You should use “should” before 
“like”; as, “I should like to know.” 
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Dear Madam: 

Please be kind enough to tell me, 
through the medium of your journal, 
how to punctuate the following: 

Will you please give me the names of 
the agents of the following roads if 
you haven't them on hand please pro- 
cure them for me. 

Thanking you in advance, I remain, 

Yours very truly, 
M. C. 


“Will you please give me the names 
of the agents of the following roads: 
(Here give names.) If you haven't 
them on hand please secure them for 
me.” 

Do not place a comma after “I re- 
main.” See answer to A. L. 


Hope Belabors the Comma 


Anthony Hope has a grudge against 
commas. It seems that these marks of 
punctuation get into his books—or into 
his proofsheets—in much greater num- 
bers than the novelist thinks desirable, 
and that he has a world of trouble in 
getting them out. 

Hope may be said to have gone to 
“headquarters” to register a protest re- 
garding the matter, for he dealt with his 
grievance at the annual dinner of the 
London Association of Correctors of the 
Press last week. 

The author told these correctors that 
they were too liberal with commas, and 
declared that if he submitted to them as 
despots in many matters he stood for 
freedom in that one. He also declared 
that he did not think, unless it were a 
man’s wife, that anyone knew more 
about another’s weakness than a proof- 
reader about an author’s, or assumed a 
more tyrannical control over him. 


For the Class 


The list of words which we gave in 
the March Writer proved so valuable 
that they were copied, with and with- 
out credit, by magazines in this country 
and in England. We submit another list 
which has been time-tried and fire- 
tested. These hundred words were 
given in one lesson, then the misspelled 
words became the basis for ten suc- 
ceeding lessons. It is the words our 
students don’t know that we ought to 
teach, and we suggest this plan: On 
Monday, for instance, give out fifty 
words; the rest of the week give to 
lessons on the words that the student 
could not spell, pronounce, define or 
apply. You will find that at least sev- 





enty-five per cent of the words will need 
attention. Why leave one word until 
everyone knows it and can use it? 

We predict that this list of words will 
be sufficient for one month’s work for 
your students. 


Precede 1 edible 

Rescue 2 salient 

fragile 3 parochial 

expense 4 intersperse 
villain 5 incubus 
extreme sediment 
alert filigree 
alias gnarled 
trivial conspicuous 
accrue benediction 
deficit piteous 
illicit 2 reciprocate 
usury supremacy 
opulent ascend 
tacit propel 
lenient celebrate 
revere 7 indefatigable 
parallel § extinct 
agile furlough 
demur minimum 
gratis severance 
nucleus privilege 
allege hygiene 
alien rinse 

5 frigid spurious 
respite condense 

7 repel exaggerate 
cordial separate 
blur particle 
ostracize believe 
forfeit tragedy 
neutral mystery 
ecstasy inverse 
weird immense 
variegate 5 illegible 
impugn dyeing 
caustic chargeable 
dotage obsolete 

39 valise requisite 

40 visible dilemma 

41 perjure lucid 

42 basin ninety 

43 leisure discourteous 

44 elicit conscientious 

45 lucre grievance 

46 emanate principal 

47 impassable 7 clumsy 

48 discern routine 

49 unique criticise 

50 impetus sedentary 


2 bo bo 
— 


wo t 
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“Aim high and consider yourself cap- 
able of great things.” 
x *x* * 


“The surest pathway to success is that 


which shows no footprints but your 


own.” * * * 


On a tombstone in Indiana is the fol- 
lowing inscription: “This monument is 
erected to the memory of John Jacobs, 
accidentally shot as a mark of affection 
by his brother.” 
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Wisdom from Gorgon Graham 


(KEY TO THIS PLATE WILL BE GIVEN NEXT MONTH) 
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Humor Your Brain 





KEY TO THESE PLATES WILL BE GIVEN NEXT MONTH) 
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Humor Your Brain—Continued 


(KEY TO THESE PLATES WILL BE GIVEN NEXT MONTH) 
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Self-Taught Writers 


T is surprising to know how 
many writers are studying the 
system without a teacher. Some 
of them are sending in beauti- 
ful notes, too, and many are studying at 
night while teaching a different system 
in their daily work. 

To this class of students the Learn- 
ers’ Department should appeal most 
helpfully, and it evidently does, judging 
from the enthusiastic letters which have 
been received. One of our most faithful 
contributors writes the following, which 
was a source of satisfaction to us: 


Dear Miss Power: 


You saw fit to give me “honorable 
mention” in the Learners’ Department. 
The result was that a Mr. of 
Chicago wrote me asking for a corre- 
spondence in shorthand. I have ad- 
vised him to take review at night 
school. I have tried to make my notes 
to him very pretty, so as to be a help 
to him. The specimen herewith I re- 
wrote, as it did not suit me. I send it 
to you to show what your Learners’ 
Department has done for me. 

Very respectfully, 








I quote an extract from the letter re- 
ferred to because it will be interesting 
to every reader. It was written in beau- 
tiful shorthand, and I deem the young 
men fortunate in corresponding with 
each other: 


My dear Sir: 


In accordance with previous custom, 
I return herewith your last letter. I 
notice you continue to speak about 
speed. Never mind the speed. Speed 
neither cuts ice nor makes hay, if the 
characters are not legible. What is 
the use of writing fast if the notes 
cannot be read? If they cannot be 
read, the time spent in writing them is 
time lost, regardless of the speed at 
which they were written. It is much 
better to write only sixty words a 
minute and be able to read the notes 
than to write 160 words a minute and 
not know what is written. Speed 
comes in time; accuracy comes with 
slow and careful practice, hence it fol- 
lows that slow and careful practice 
must come before speed. Once when I 





Learners’ Department 


Copyright, 1902, by Joun R. GreaG. 


Conducted by PEARL A. Power, 783 East 48th Street, Chicago, 
to whom all communications relating to this 
should be addressed. 








was trying to learn to write, an in- 
structor threw my specimen into the 


waste-basket with the remark: “If I 
couldn’t do better than that I would 
go split rails.” That was not a very 
genteel remark, but it had the desired 
effect. It made me angry, so I just 
buckled down and wrote circles and 
swings and all sorts of movements 
until I could write. It took time, and 
lots of it, but I got there after awhile. 
It takes good pens, good paper and 
good grit; “sand” makes good grit. If 
you have the sand, the good pens and 
good paper can be obtained at the 
book-stores. 


Why could we not hear from other 
writers in a similar way? I am sure 
many of you have had interesting ex- 
periences in your efforts to acquire 
shorthand. 


Our Far-away Friends 


Among the most interesting letters 
ever received in the line of shorthand 
work are three which have reached us 
within the past month, one from Bath, 
England, one from Paisley, Scotland, 
and one from Honolulu. Extracts are 
given herewith, as we know they will 
be of more than ordinary interest: 


I herewith submit to you for criti- 
cism the Writing Exercises in the 
March number of the Gregg Writer. 
Perhaps it will be interesting to you 
and to the readers of this magazine, 
as there are a very few Hawaiians 
here that are studying the Gregg sys- 
tem of shorthand, to know that I am 
one of these “happy few” that is 
studying at Oahu College under Mr. 
L. C. Howland. I am interested in your 
magazine and will do all I can to help 
it—Daniel S. K. Pahn, Honolulu. 


(The specimen of shorthand received 
worthy mention this month.) 
x * * 


I take this opportunity of saying 
how much I appreciate your depart- 
ment of the Gregg Writer. It is the 
first I turn to on receipt of the maga- 
zine. As I only take an academic in- 
terest in the system, and I am self- 
taught, your criticisms and comments 
have been of great value to me. 

In the March issue among other 
notes, you say: “Notice how much 


more convenient it is to write Berwick 
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with the W dash instead of the hook.” 
In this benighted island we would 
never dream of using either the W 
dash or the hook, as we pronounce the 
word Berik. I presume the towns in 
the states are all called after the one 
in the old country, but perhaps our 
pronunciation is too old-fashioned for 
your go-ahead Americans, or is it that 
you have not a Scotsman at your elbow 
to keep you right? We had an Amer- 
ican evangelist in this town recently 
and he repeatedly used the word 
“wound.” He invariably said w-ow-nd. 
Is this the accepted pronunciation in 
America? We would say w-oo-nd. 

Wishing every success for the Gregg 
Writer and the Gregg system, I re- 
main, Sincerely, 

John C. Wilson, Paisley, Scot. 


(Regarding the word “Berwick,” the 
towns in this country by that name are 
pronounced as spelt, but I notice that 
all English and Scotch uses of the word 
give a silent W. “Wound” is commonly 
pronounced with long double O, except in 
“poetry and devout phrases,” where the 
other form is preferable.) 

* * ok 


Here is a good chance for some of our 
ambitious readers to benefit by a for- 
eign correspondence. Judging from 
Miss Bowley’s letter, she is a_ bright 
woman, and her notes show that she is a 
good writer. Do not despair, Miss Bow- 
ley, in regard to the speed. The re- 
maining 100 words will come in due 
time; Mr. Kelley will tell you he did 
not attain his speed in a day. Speed is 
a matter of time and care and practice. 


I have always read your department 
in the Gregg Writer with keen inter- 
est, and think I may as well avail my- 
self of the opportunity to have my 
work criticised by an expert, even 
though I do dwell in another continent. 
Here in England it is almost impos- 
sible to have personal lessons in Gregg 
shorthand, as the Isaac Pitman system 
is used by the great majority (they 
grumble at its difficulties and com- 
plexities, but still go on using it!), and 
so English Greggites have to depend 
on themselves or on correspondence 
lessons. The latter are, of course, very 
useful, but one cannot derive the same 
benefit as from the presence of a crit- 
ical and exacting teacher, and possibly 
our notes suffer. So please do not 
mind criticising sharply—it will do 
me all the more good! 

I have been trying to obtain an 
American correspondent, to exchange 
ideas, etc., in the Gregg system, but so 
far have not been successful. Mr. 
promised that he would ask his 
pupils to write to me, but as I have 
heard nothing further, I presume they 





were too busy “getting on in the 
world!” If you know of anyone with 
the leisure and the inclination to cor- 
respond with an inquiring English 
mind, I shall consider it a great favor 
if you will refer her or him to me. 

I have been trying desperately to at- 
tain Mr. Kelley’s 235 words per minute, 
and have caught up to him—all but 100 
words per minute! 

Thanking you in anticipation, believe 
me Yours very sincerely, 

Elsie N. Bowley, Bath, England. 


Questions 
Many interesting questions come to 
us from teachers and pupils. Most of 
them we try to answer through the 
magazine. Here is a list we have just 
overtaken after much effort and delay: 


I have been studying shorthand about 
four months and I thought I under- 
stood the principles pretty well but 
when I try to write I cannot apply 
them quickly enough to enable me to 
write fluently. I have enjoyed study- 
ing and preparing my lessons but I 
know I have not made the progress in 
this length of time that the average 
person makes. Can you offer me any 
hints or suggestions that have aided 
other students having the same diffi- 
culty? 


A.—After examining the specimen of 
shorthand inclosed with the letter, I 
would say that you have attempted too 
much at one time. If you had absolutely 
mastered the phrases given in the seven- 
teenth lesson in the textbook, you could 
not have made the errors which you 
made in this exercise. Your paper has 
been very carefully corrected and refer- 
ence made to rules, so that you may 
know exactly where your errors lie. If 
this specimen was written from dicta- 
tion at a fairly good speed, it is good, 
but for careful practice the strokes are 
out of proportion, and seem to have 
been carelessly written, as if you were 
not desirous of spending enough time 
on each one. The phrases occurring in 
these two letters will enable you to save 
a great deal of time. In working up 
speed, such letters are excellent prac- 
tice. But you must have the phrases 
correct. Your style of writing is good; 
notes. well spaced and small. Theory is 
your weak point, and this is serious, 
but not beyond remedy. I would advise 
you to begin the review, keeping in 
touch with the lessons beginning in the 
April magazine, and practice on each 
lesson until you can write the exercises 
perfectly. Please do not feel discour- 
aged at what may seem severe criticism; 
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I am trying to explain to you what you 
need, as near as I can judge from the 
shorthand you sent me, in order to en- 
able you to obtain the results you are 
so anxious to obtain. 





Can We Write: 

Instead, with ted stroke joined? A.— 
Ted takes hand away too far from line, 
and this is a very common word; dis- 
yo1n. 

Instinct, with Ten? A.—No. 

One way or the other, as a phrase? 
A.—Yes, by using the W dash instead 
of the hook, this becomes a very good 
phrase. 

By return mail, omitting T? A.—This 
form has not been tested, and, at pres- 
ent, I can think of nothing it might con- 
flict with, but we know that the author- 
ized form is safe. 

For the order, f-th-d? A—wWrite 
each word in its usual manner, but 
phrase. What you suggest is “for the 
defendant.” 

Before or after, without the A circle? 
A.—tThis would be all right. 

Suffer, with or without angle? A.— 
With angle, if R is added, because with- 
out angle the form would resemble 
“supper”; this word is contracted to 
“suf,” Par. 112. Never written any 
other way. 

Multiple and multiply the same? A.— 
Multip for “multiply,” and multi-pl for 
“multiple.” 

Instrumentality, with M for “mental- 
ity” below the line and Instru above the 
line, or M for Ment and disjoined L for 
Ality? A.—The latter is preferable. 


Acquiring Speed 
What have you found the most help- 
ful in increasing your speed in shorthand 
and on the machine? 


(1) Refer to the April Gregg Writer, 
my editorial, “Working up Speed.” (2) 
I acquired my speed on the typewriter 
in about four to five months, solely 
through my experience in a busy re- 
porter’s office, where we were almost 
daily obliged to turn out matter as soon 
as it was taken down in court. Such 
transcripts are termed “daily copy.” 
Most of this dictation was to two opér- 
ators at the same time, the reporter 
dividing his “take” and dictating half 
to each of us. I not only acquired a 
good speed through this work, but I 
gradually found myself writing entirely 
by touch. I had never had an oppor- 
tunity to do much machine work before, 





and the touch system was not taught 
when I studied shorthand. There is 
nothing like necessity to teach us to do 
things. We had to get the matter out, 
and I simply had to write fast in order 
to do it. I did not dare make mistakes, 
because we had no time to correct, and 
court work had to be accurate. I found I 
was less likely to strike the wrong key if I 
looked elsewhere than at the keyboard, 
so I generally watched the reporter’s 
lips, which often enabled me to grasp 
a word which I could not plainly hear. 
I had to concentrate my mind on every 
key I was to strike. 





Honorable Mention 


So many papers are showing good re- 
sults that it is impossible to do justice 
without mentioning several names this 
month : 

Fr. Bennett, St. Ignatius College, 
Cleveland, Ohio, we believe, had the best 
specimen; most artistic and most ac- 
curate. His notes were exceedingly 
clear and firm. Miss Hester V. Bader, 
Blencoe, Iowa, has also developed a 
most beautiful style of writing. Mr. 
Daniel S. K. Pahn, Honolulu, Hawaii, 
a new name on our list, sends some very 
interesting and creditable notes from 
that far-away land; Miss Annie Berg- 
strom, Barrow, Wis., is improving most 
perceptibly; Mr. Almon C. Black, Med- 
ford, Mass., contributes well-prepared 
and systematic papers; Mr. E. F. Mc- 
Gillivray, Ottawa, Ontario, sends in 
notes a great deal like those of Fr. Ben- 
nett, above mentioned; Miss Julia Hil- 
kert, Ashtabula, Ohio, another new con- 
tributor, has started out with a very 
good style of notes, small, neat and con- 
veniently prepared for our correction. 





I should like to have the address of 
Mr. F. E. Schmitt. Will the following 
please send other papers: Mr. Bingner, 
Miss Roll, Mr. O’Keeffe, Mr. Dicus. 


x* * * 


The Stenographers’ Club of Chicago 
was entertained on June 8 by Mr. J. W. 
Moran, a personal friend of Mr. Robert 
Louis ‘Stevenson. He related many in- 
teresting “personal reminiscences” and 
quoted from Mr. Stevenson’s writings. 
The club was also entertained in a mu- 
sical way. The ambitious president, 
Mr. D. Joseph Coyne, graduated that 
evening from the Kent College of Law, 
and the vice-president, Mrs. Evans, 
therefore presided. The next meeting 
will take place June 22. 
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Errata 


We note with much regret the errors 
in the exercises on the first three les- 
sons, Page 304, April number. In the 
first exercise one of the sentences should 
read: “Lee, the tricky lad, tacked it in 
the middle.” In the second exercise, the 
seventh line is omitted; it is: shift, 
chaplet, placket, pinch, elfin, Blanche, 
bin, fate, Griffitt, catchy. “Balair” 
should have been spelt “Blair.” F should 
be omitted in the first line at the top of 
the next column. In the third exercise, 
“bony” was incorrectly spelled with an 
E. It is possible for an ‘error to slip 
in occasionally, even with the best of at- 
tention, but no matter how rushed we 
are in future, we shall see that so many 
errors do not occur again. 


Writing Exercises 

Write the following exercises and 
send them to us for criticism—address- 
ing them to the editor of the depart- 
ment: 

Seventh Lesson Exercise 

Their correspondence was put in the 
hands of a good agent. We desire to 
deal with you hereafter, if you will do 
a credit business. Will you allow me 
to send a draft as I have not the money 
with me? The railway question is one 
of great importance and is a popular 
theme with the newspapers. A 
friendly form of correspondence is 
often much more difficult than real 
business letters. Shall we ship this 
particular quality of goods at our next 


opportunity, or wait until we have a 
full load? His strength of character 
is beyond question. Surely such a 
style and quality as the contents of 


such a newspaper ought to please the 
public. He is a man of wealth and 
good principles as well. Those gentle- 
men will put the business on a firm 
basis for the new corporation. I trust 
I shall receive the will today so that 
I can sign it and send it to my client 
tomorrow. In reply to your favor of 
yesterday would say that the discount 
on the draft was immediately deducted 
by the clerk. I will enclose you in this 
letter some particular records which I 
desire you to look after. The full list 
is now ready, and if you will mail me 
a draft in your next letter, I will ar- 
range to have the book bound to- 
morrow. 


Eighth Lesson Exercise 
1. Words: 96. Friendlier, carrier, ac- 
ceptor, clerked, mailed, enclosed, draft- 
ed. 97. As it is, as it was, that it is, of 
what, what was that, on that kind, to 
your credit, to your satisfaction, in this 


case, to send them, I wish, I was, for it 
is, for this kind, to make known. 99. 
To have done, to hear from you, to 
place, to sell, to judge, to show. 100. 
As low as, as little as, as rich as. 101. 
Had been, for there has been, had not 
been, we have not been. 102. Fate of 
the nation, most of the time, will of 
the people, price of the coal. 103. From 
sea to sea, from shore to shore, from 
hour to hour. 104. Mile after mile, 
state after state, page after page. 105. 
In respect to this curve, able to know, 
in reference to your claim, with regard 
to the matter. 106. Wish to say, none 
of them, none of these, on the way, out 
of the way. 107. I do not regard, we 
do not think. 108. I don’t say, we 
don’t deny. 109. Yours sincerely, Very 
sincerely yours, I am yours very truly, 
Yours very respectfully. 

Sentences: Work and improvement 
go hand in hand. He was glad to see 
the city improve year after - year. 
Whenever your collector calls, I will 
pay my bill. I do not care to reply to 
your question at this time. I regret 
that I cannot credit the story which 
you told me in your letter. You should 
be one of the most able writers of this 
system and I should be glad to see you 
become one. We have been questioned 
about this matter, and I am free to say 
that I do not know as much about it as 
does Mr. Evans. I don’t think it is 
right to keep the goods which have 
been sent us through an error, and I 
am in favor of their immediate return. 
Will you please state what you know 
about that firm and their late difficulty 
with you? 


Ninth Lesson Exercise 


Words: 112. Miraculous, inaccessi- 
ble, ridiculous, reluctant, ambassador, 
deliberate, derogatory, catastrophe, 
benevolent, illustrate. 113. Arno, Er- 
minie, pioneer, meter, germ, beard, 
dart, mourner, spurn, ramparts, car- 
toon, churn, leopard, curtail, pertina- 
cious. 114. Dares, ladders, satires. 
115. Lizard, disarm, blizzard. 116. 
Nervous, traverse, search, cistern, sur- 
feit. 117. Warrant, warfare, ward, 
worm, worse. 118. Adjudge, admin- 
ister, adjacent, admiration, adventure, 
admitted, advocacy, adviser. 120. We 
are advised, admirer, we will advance. 
121. Vast, least, protest, edict. 122. 
Yield, thrilled, sealed, mould. 

Sentences: Her last guardian will 
ascertain what sort of a child the 
sergeant is in search of. Out of cour- 
tesy to the minister we attended the 
service and tried to enjoy his last ser- 
mon on Armenia. The German cashier 
will guarantee a surplus in the assets 
and asserts that there is certain to be 
a large margin. The Spaniard carried 
a poniard in his belt. The miner’s at- 


tire was marred by his gaudy shirt. I 
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admit that the hardest thing you can 
ask is for me to be an optimist at this 
time 


Criticism and Comment 


Ww. W. H.—Neat, good size, good pro- 
portion. (1) In joinings under Par. 10, 
bring the circle clear back onto the 
curve before beginning the next char- 
acter, as in “karet,”” where there should 
be no space between the A and the K. 
This is a point in penmanship which 
is adequately explained in the pen- 
manship lessons published some time 
ago. If you have back numbers of the 
magazine, refer to these lessons. Be- 
gin the circle at the consonant outline 
and not through it: note the word 
“hackney,” for instance. A should not 
cut the K. T or D occurring before 
a horizontal stroke, as in “dagger,” 
“deign,” “trickle,” should be written 
with less than the usual slant, so that 
the outline may not assume a sprawl- 
ing appearance. (2) “Parish” and 


‘Parry” follow the same rule: Par. 9. 
Pr, Br, Fr, should be practiced as 
blends, as one stroke. You’ should 


think of them as but one stroke and 
there should not be the least pause in 
the joining. Note that Br starts down- 
ward, but Pr direct from right to left. 
This is another point in penmanship 
execution. “The letter” should always 
be phrased. “Jailer” like “shelf,” il- 
lustrates Par. 9, there being no angle. 
(3) “Copper” has but one angle; K 
and the hook are written like the be- 
ginning of a longhand small Y, as illus- 
trated on Page 12 in the manual. 
Finish K before beginning the hook; 
slant the hook and write it very nar- 
row. Pr is never written with a vowel. 
It is unnecessary. “Lagoon” is a word 
which the majority of contributors 
wrote incorrectly. There is no rule for 
turning the hook on its side after the 
horizontal curves. K and G have a 
hump at the end, and if the hook were 
turned on its side after either of these 
curves, it would be impossible to dis- 
tinguish the hook from the natural 
hump. I wish that all readers would 
study this point closely. I had to cor- 
rect it on many papers. The down- 
ward hook cannot be used in this word 
as the sound of OO, as in “doom,” 
which is the third or long sound in the 
U group, takes the upward hook. 
“Gullet” and “cooler” illustrate Par. 37, 
as shown by the figures in the plate—- 
then why use a .downward hook? 
Please refer to this paragraph and 
learn it. The vowel sound in “wallow, 
wallet,” is very short, therefore use the 
hook for short O instead of the large 
circle for Italian A. 

I am glad to note your transcript of 
advanced plates. Your copy of the 
shorthand plate was not as good as it 
should have been, not as good as the 





exercises. The outlines seem angular 
and stiff; you bore down too heavily. 
The word “Isthmian” could have been 
written with the large circle and the 
dot inside (Par. 72). “Refuse” has no 
S and therefore the plural has but one 
S. You need much practice on the 
little word “was.” The first stroke is 
not S but the downward hook. I re- 
gret to see the following misspelled 
words in the _ typewriting: hazard, 
promises, allotted, rejuvenating, and 
two possessives: “World's Fair’ and 
“two years’ work.” I know I shall 
hear from you again. 


J. U.—Space between outlines is uni- 
form but wasteful. Condense it. Prac- 
tice curve combinations, to make them 
smoothly. You are inclined to begin 
the second curve before you have fin- 
ished the first one, as in “clad, craggy.” 
In the unequal combinations, make a 
plain distinction; let the hump be 
prominent but not angular. Many 
writers form a loop instead of a circle 
in the beginning of their work. Over- 
come this by special practice on words 
ending or beginning with a circle, as: 
lay, for instance. The circle should be 
large and full. The word “deed” should 


always be written with the vowel, 
even in advanced work. This is one 
word that is very important. In the 


second lesson, you will be able to write 
better curves if you make them a little 
faster. Lift the pencil at once when 
‘they are finished and hasten on to the 
next word. You may remedy this 
quicker by having words dictated to 
you. I am glad to note that you have 
no errors in theory in the third lesson; 
in fact, in none except the first exer- 
cise. Your work is very creditable in- 
deed. Overcome at once the tendency 
apparent in the third lesson to sprawl 
your words. I trust your next papers 
will be even more creditable. 


M. E. B.—It has been a long time 
since I heard from you—or your sister. 
I find your outlines are still small and 
neat. Many of your Fr’s are perfect. 
Par. 10 seems to give you some trouble. 
“Bevy” and “peevish” are illustrations. 
In the third lesson your curves show a 
marked improvement; I believe you 
are writing the B’s and P’s at the end 
of words with more speed. I can offer 
little criticism; there is an occasional 
outline which requires special practice 
but most of them are satisfactory. Let 
me hear from you again. 


oO. V. S8.—There are some words in the 
first lesson which should be marked 
with the exact vowel sound. “Keel” 
is one of them; “hem” is another, to 
distinguish from “him.” Kl as in 
“clinic” requires more practice; in fact, 
all of your curve combinations need 


(Continued on page 393) 
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Typewriting Department 


Conducted by W. H. Howarp, 
Columbus, Ohio, 


Columbus Business 
to whom ali communications relating 
to this department should be addressed. 





The Textbook 


AVE you discarded your text- 
Hi book because you are no longer 
— required to recite from it? In- 
Kise telligent practice must always 

be based on theory in short- 
hand, and the student who knows best 
his text will write faster and better and 
read faster and more accurately than 
the one who only vaguely knows the 
foundation principles. Nor should a 
lesson in the typewriting manual be 
considered finished when written through 
once, even if done without error. Un- 
like most other studies, in shorthand and 
typewriting speed is an important ele- 
ment, and, coupled with accuracy, is the 
end to be attained. This can only be 
accomplished by repetition practice. At 
the request of a student recently for a 
specimen of our shorthand writing, the 
following was inscribed on a fly-leaf of 
her shorthand textbook by way of ad- 
vice: 











A Message to My Owner 

Though only a poor, dumb book, I 
am your best professional friend, and 
can tell you many half-forgotten things 
you must know before you can become 
an expert in your line. Therefore, 
keep me near you that I may cheer you 
and help you when nothing else can. 
Do not put me away on the shelf to 
moulder in the dust and be forgotten. 
If you do, what I have already told you 
will finally vanish from your memory 
and pass into oblivion. Bear these 
things in mind, and then, if you are 
half as successful as I think you will 
be, you will have many happy returns 
of the day and will thank me for this 
little piece of unsolicited but welcome 
advice. 





Speed Work 


In recent issues a great many ac- 
counts of speed contests and records 
have been mentioned in this department. 
We are curious to know if there are 
many students in school who can type- 
write more than 100 words per minute. 
The letter given herewith contains 120 
words We should be pleased to receive 
copies of it from students with a state- 
ment from their teachers as to the time 
required, whether by touch, and on what 


machine. As honorable mention will be 
made of those responding with a credit- 
able record, it is hoped that a great many 
will participate. 

Gentlemen: As we have not heard 
from you for the past week, we fear 
that you may not be getting along as 
well as we were led to believe, and we 
would like to know how you are com- 
ing on. Do you think it will be safe 
for us to take a vacation for the two 
weeks after May Ist? While we should 
like very much to make such an ar- 
rangement, we would not feel like do- 
ing soif there were any danger that you 
would not be able to be in the office 
during that time. We have had a great 
deal to do in the office, but have man- 
aged all right up to the present. 

Yours very truly, 





The Typewriting Page 

The typewriting plate this month was 
contributed by Mr. Claude Heister, who 
is in the employ of the Hocking Valley 
Railroad at Columbus, Ohio. The orig- 
inal was executed on specially prepared 
sheets for the purpose and contained 
more details and columns, but as the 
headings and other printed matter were 
not in black ink it became necessary to 
rewrite it on the machine. A study of 
it will give the student aspiring to be- 
come a railroad stenographer an idea 
of some of the work required. For lack 
of space only part of the month’s report 
is given. We hope next month to be 
able to give our readers a specimen of 
work from ‘another department of rail- 
roading. 


The noise of typewriting operation is 
undoubtedly a very considerable trouble, 
though a man with a typewriter and 
with the noise is a good deal better off 
than without the typewriter and without 
the noise. Whether a noiseless type- 
writer will ever be produced is open to 
question. No real progress has been 
made in this direction for many years 
past. The machines of the present day 
are slightly quieter than the machines of 
twenty years ago, but not appreciably. 
So long as the impression is produced 
by the impact of two hard substances, 
so long will noise continue.—Canadian 
Stenographer. 
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STATEMENT OF REPAIRS MADE PER M. C. B. RULES TO H. V. CARS 
BY THE KANAWHA & MICHIGAN RAILWAY COMPANY DURING FEBRUARY, 1905. 


: Description : Value 
3 of Parts 
Repaired. 


: 1 Buck. Lock: 

: 1 Air Hose 

: 20f Brass 

: 1 Buck.Knle.: 

: 8 Brass 3 
20F Brass 


: 1 Buok.Lock : 
1 Buck.Look : 

: 1 Buck.Knle.: 
(Pin. : 

: 1 Buck.Knle.: 
: 1 Hein Knle.: 


: 10# Brass 

: 1 Br. Shoe 

$ (& Pin ; 
1 Buck.Knle.: 

: 10f Brass: 

: 1 Buck.Knle.: 

; 2 Br. Shoes : 

: 20¢ Brass : 

: 1 Air Hose 


1 Buck.Knle.: 
1 Air Hose : 


: 20# Brass 


: 1 Buck. Pin : 
: 1 Bk.Kn.Lck.: 
l Air Hose : 


: 1 Buek.Knle.: 
: 10# Brass’: 


Brass 


Quantity 
Price 
Value 


: Credit for : 
Scraps. : 


: Wrot: Mall : 


61 


3 3 2 20 1 1 
7.1I 4°23 1°82 13°40 2°37 17°41 


Total $65.87 
Less for Scrap 3.78 
Net Charge 





The Hammond Herald 


We have received two copies of the 
Hammond Herald, “published every 
month in the interests of the operators 
of the Hammond Typewriter.” This 
interesting and attractive little magazine 
consists of twenty-four pages, and the 


following extract from the first editorial 
will show that it has some unique fea- 
tures : 

What makes this monthly at present 
in a class by itself is the fact that no 
printer’s type was composed for it: 
everything in its pages with the ex- 
ception of the displayed matter being 
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originally typed on a Hammond ma- 
chine taken from regular stock, ad 
printing blocks being made from the 
copy so produced, by photo-engraving. 
Even the large letters were not type- 
set in the usual way. 


The reading matter in the Hammond 
Herald is interesting, well arranged and 
instructive. The following is a sample 
of some of the work: 


PICTURE TAKEN PROM LIPS! 


This is Life’s copy- 
righted maid 
Who puts all oth- 
ers in the shade 
And if you ask- 
ed her, she wou 
ld say: 
"I Hammond-type- 
write all the day. 


“With easy turn, the 
shuttle-change 
Brings types and tonguss 
within its range, 
With ease and art before 
unknown 


It writes them all, and it 


"Such pretty work!I--and done in sight, 
lith 'Lignment and impression right, 
That customers are more than few, 

ind praise what Hammond - work can do”. 


We learn that in a typewriting demon- 
stration in the Rutland Business Col- 
lege, Rutland, Vt. the well-known 
Smith-Premier operator, Miss Marion 
Reichardt, broke her previous records 
by writing 167 words a minute on fa- 
miliar matter. 

* * * 

The typewriter-speed liar may go ’way 
back and sit down. He is put to shame 
by the “spook typist” of Spring Hill, 
Tex., who writes publicly at spiritual- 
istic seances at the rate of one thousand 
words a minute. If the machine gets 
out of order an unseen spirit at once 
repairs it with the same record-breaking 
facility, and the operator goes serenely 
on.—Canadian Stenographer. 


Criticism and Comment 
(Continued from page 389) 


practice. What you require most is 
penmanship drills; you used a scratchy 
pen, which gives your characters an 
irregular appearance; they are not 
smooth and uniform. Some of your 
movements are jerky. This may be 
overcome by writing more slowly and 
evenly. Do not be discouraged on ac- 
count of these criticisms. As long as 
you maintain good proportion, you 
may congratulate yourself. In the 
second lesson observe the sound spell- 
ing in the words: “phlegm,” “palmy,” 
“effigy.” Note the blend in “maple.” 
How can you possibly make an angle 
there? In “napkin,” N must rest on 
the line, Par. 26 Pars. 10, 25 and 26 
illustrated in this exercise are among 
the most important in the textbook. 
In accordance with Par. 10, study the 
words “bevy, peevish”’; 25, “beady,” 
which is written like “banish, fetich,” 
with the circle outside. “Jailer” can- 
not have a, disjoined R; remember this 
is the first lesson, intended for begin- 
ners, and they have no conception of a 
disjoined R. Advanced words are not 
introduced in this lesson. “Jail” is 
spelled in full, therefore R is joined. 
(3) “Knocked” ends with the sound of 
T; F and P are the same length: see 
‘fop.” “Gnome,” like “gnarl,” has a 
silent initial N. Curve your P’s and 
B’s; in the word “Paula,” your first 
stroke nearly resembles a Chay. After 
you have practiced on the curves and 
reviewed the rules so far, let me hear 
from you again. 

A. Cc. B.—Your work is coming out 
splendidly. Many of the most difficult 
joinings are well executed. Study Par. 
12 again; then write “checker, shekel,” 
etc. You could give V more slant and 
more curve, more at the beginning 
than elsewhere. In the third lesson 
refer to the criticisms above on the 
use of the hook in “lagoon.” “Judge” 
cuts the line: j-j. 


Another Reporter 


Mr. Gerow Wood Baker, Warsaw, 
Ind., has been appointed Official Re- 
porter to the Kosciusko Circuit Court, 
Fifty-fourth Judicial Circuit, Indiana. 

In a recent letter Mr. Baker says: “T 
have been using the Gregg system for 
nearly three years, having learned it at 
the Green Bay Business College, Green 
Bay, Wis., in 1902. paid my way 
through law school by the aid of short- 
hand and have used it extensively in my 
practice of law in this city.” 


Men who are always on the make 
never make much of anything. 





* Bernhardts and 
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Key to May Plates 


How to Read a Newspaper 
A newspaper is not to be read like a 


novel, or, on the other hand, like a 
scientific treatise. It is not fiction, it 
is news. 


News is a narration of actual fact— 
of things going on in the world which 
may, in the homely phrase, “come to 
your doorstep.” When you read of an 
outbreak of typhoid fever through bad 
drains in Madrid, do not dismiss the 
news as having no concern with you 
because Madrid is in Spain and you 
are not. Your own drains may be bad. 

People read news like fiction and do 
not seek to apply the incidents to 
themselves. That is why what judges 
term “hoary. headed frauds” still suc- 
ceed with so many in spite of constant 
exposure. 

How is it that young women still be- 
lieve in the dramatic agent who for 
fifty dollars wil] make them into Sarah 
secure them princely 
salaries on the stage? How is it that 
men will still confide their money 
blindly to gentlemen who kindly under- 
take to make fortunes for them by 
stock exchange speculations? The vic- 
tims have read exposures of these 
swindles time after time, but after all 
they “never dreamt such things could 
be.” 

Some people, on the other hand, read 
a newspaper as if it were a scientific 
treatise. They want to begin at the 
beginning and read it through word 
for word—even the advertisements. 
The consequence is that they never 
seem to have time to read just the part 
of the newspaper which might be of 
special good to them. It is wonderful 
how, if you ask one of these laborious 
readers about something in the papers, 
he has never seen it. He has never 
had time to read it. 

This kind of reader commences his 
newspaper with the leading articles— 
admirably written as they often are, 
and by men of splendid gifts as re- 
gards literary expression—and he pre- 
fers the newspaper that has the long- 
est, so long as they agree with his own 
particular point of view. In time he 
never takes the trouble to form any 
opinion of his own on matters of the 
day. Like the man who was so afraid 
lest he should wear out his brains that 
he kept a man to think for him, this 
reader looks to his paper to think for 
him. If you know his newspaper you 
can tell what his opinion will be upon 
any matter of the day. 

Gladstone was reported to read the 
London Times in twenty minutes— 
that is, he had managed to skim over 
it, gleaning all the facts in it worth 
noting. It is a habit to be acquired. 
When a young man asked Sala once 
what he should read in order to acquire 





all-round intelligence for journalistic 
work he received the startling advice— 
“Read everything.” 

One of our busiest politicians told 
me that when it was necessary for 
him to test applicants for the post of 
secretary to himself he used to take 
the morning paper and put it in the 
candidate’s hand. 

“Take a sheet of paper,” he ordered, 
“and write down, in the fewest words 
possible, the chief things noted in this 
paper. I'll give you half an hour for 
.” 

He declared that the test was an in- 
fallible one as a guide to acuteness of 
mental perception and of quick judg- 
ment. I have known it also applied to 
candidates for vacancies in commercial 
houses. 

“Reading a newspaper,” wrote Du- 
mont, “is going out into the world. In 
the world I shall see evil and good. If 
I am not to see them I must put out 
my eyes. Shall I do so, or shall I train 
my brain and heart to know the good 
and follow it? If I do not, anyway, I 
will not blame the world, but some- 
thing nearer—me, Dumont.” 


What is Success ? 

In the battle of life, which too often 
takes on the guise of a battle of death, 
the laurel of the victor is intertwined 
with the cypress of the vanquished. 
Here is the consideration which gives 
the gold coin of success its obverse, 
leaden side. 

A preacher of the gospel of success 
ascended his pulpit the other day and 
spoke as follows: “There is another 
fellow trying to get the prize that you 
are after. Unless you knock him down 
he will knock you down and the prize 
will be his.” 

The large proportion of truth in this 
philosophy cannot be gainsaid The 
rungs of the ladder we climb are some 
of them our own achievements, but 
others of them the living bodies of 
prostrated rivals. Even in altruism 
there is competition. The patriot who 
would serve his country serves it only 
in the disappointment of others, per- 
haps equally patriotic, who competed 
with him for position and power. 

It is therefore a constant temptation 
to look not so much toward doing a 
thing as toward preventing somebody 
else from doing it. Universal nature, 
red in tooth and claw, shows all ani- 
mals living by preying on one another, 
and man cannot altogether disentangle 
himself from his clay. 

It is the particular glory of America 
that its two greatest men achieved 
their greatness more by being great 
in themselves and less by trampling 


on others than did the national heroes 
of the old world. Washington deserved 
well of the republic without deserving 
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ill of any of his fellow-citizens, and 
Lincoln’s magnanimity and his sur- 
passing gentleness toward his enemies 
were alike remarkable. 

Chase criticised Lincoln savagely, 
but when Lincoln was urged to crush 
him out by refusing to appoint him 
chief justice he replied: “I am not in 
favor of crushing anybody out,” and 
Chase got the appointment. A similar 
saying proceeded from him just after 
his re-election: “So long as I have 
been here I have not willingly planted 
a thorn in any man’s bosom.” 

“Willingly” is the test word. It is 
inevitable that there should be thorns. 
Life is strife and strife means thorns. 
The successful man is obliged to re- 
flect upon the lacerated bosoms he has 
left behind him. But his success in the 
Lincoln meaning of the word fails of 
completion if he has planted thorns 
“willingly.” 


Suggestions for Young Men 


“Give me some suggestions for the 
boy who wants to succeed,” was asked 
of a prominent merchant. 

“I would advise him to do his very 
best when he starts out and to study 
how to do it better and better. Every 
clerk should try to make himself valu- 
able to his employer. He should fit 
himself for the next position above 
that which he holds, and it will not be 
long before that position is vacant. 
One secret of success is in using the 
time not required for business, sleep or 
meals for study. One should read good 
books and cultivate the habit of read- 
ing. He should make his readings of 
a practical nature and such that they 
will be of practical use to him. I 
know one of the best railroad men in 
the country who began life as a deck 
hand on a Mississippi steamboat. He 
worked at first for $3 per month, but 
devoted his leisure to study, and he is 
now a leader of men. 

“There are some things that every 
young man must have, if he would 


succeed,” Mr. Selfridge continued. “He 
must be honest. He must have good 
habits; he must have tact, judgment, 


energy and perseverance. I don’t know 
that I should advise him to come to the 
big cities. They perhaps offer examples 
of the greatest successes, but the com- 
petition there is also greatest. I 
would especially advise the young man 
not to be in too great haste about get- 
ting married. It is said that it costs 
no more to support two persons than 


one, but that is a mistake. Among 
other qualities necessary to success 
are economy, willingness, prudence, 


self-confidence, pleasant manners, an 
even temper and a good personal ap- 
pearance.’—Frank Carpenter, in the 
Record- Herald. 


Nuggets from Gorgon Graham 
I never saw a pull strong enough to 
lift a man any higher than he could 
raise himself by his boot-straps. 


When a man’s got a straight back- 
bone and a clear eye his creditors don’t 
have to lie awake nights worrying 
over his liabilities. 


You can trust any number of people 
with your money, but mighty few with 
your reputation. 

There’s nothing comes without call- 
ing in this world, and after you've 
called you’ve generally got to go and 
fetch it yourself. 

When you're right you can afford to 
keep your temper, and when you're 
wrong you can’t afford to lose it. 

Consider carefully before you say a 
hard word to a man, but never let an 
opportunity to say a good one go by. 

You can trust a woman’s taste in 
everything except men, and it’s mighty 
lucky she slips up there, or we'd pretty 
nigh all be bachelors. 

When a boy’s had a good mother he’s 
got a good conscience, and when he’s 
got a good conscience he don’t need to 
have right and wrong labeled for him. 

Don’t accept notes for happiness. 
You'll find that when they’re due 
they’re never paid, but just renewed 
for another thirty days. 

It's mighty seldom that a fellow’s 
afraid of what he ought to be afraid 
of in this world. 


A Novel Idea 


We have received from the Campbell 
Company, Chicago, a copy of “The Open 
Door to a Business Career.” 

This handsome and interesting book- 
let sets forth the advantages of attend- 
ing “Brown's School, Chicago” (which 
exists only in imagination), and is de- 
signed to illustrate the facilities pos- 
sessed by the Campbell Company for 
preparing well-written, well-illustrated 
and effective school literature. Most 
of the printed matter contained under 
the headings: “Forward,” “Individu- 
ality of Instruction,” “Commercial De- 
partment,” “Shorthand Department,” 
“Typewriting Department,” “Combined 
Course,” “Commercial Law,” “Com- 
mercial Arithmetic,” “Evening Course,” 
“Time Required,” “Positions for Gradu- 
ates,” “Does It Pay?” etce., could be 
appropriately used by. both schools 
without change, and there are blank 
pages for the insertion of new matter 
pertaining to the particular school for 
which the catalog is used. We think 
that every school proprietor could ob- 
tain valuable suggestions from a pe- 
rusal of this sample booklet, which we 
believe the Campbell Company would 
send on request. 
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Confidence and Success 


Success means confidence; William 
Gillette never asks another his opinion i 
of Gillette’s work. a “fy 
Success means hard work; Augustin xchowan: YEO </ Im 
Daly was always in his office every meal XK, FiO 


morning at 8:30, and was the last to ~ ' ar GRAND PRIZE 


leave at night. 

Success means preparation; David Highest Award 
Belasco engaged Tyrone Power for the = WORLD'S FAIR 
support of Mrs. Carter a year ago. —— S ST.LOUIS 

Therefore, success means confidence, 


hard work and preparation—Joseph Sas" ~=S—MW WE BSTE R'S 


Miron. 
The man with a new idea is a crank INTE IK NATIONAL 
until the idea succeeds.—Mark Twain. <> DICTIONARY gaye 
SS ee SS 


Y ENLAR 

TWELVE well qualified lady teachers of Gregg RECENTL WITH L GED 
Shorthand now available. Also teachers of 
other ey. If in = of teachers, write 25 000 New Words and Phrases 
us at once. ENTRAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
E. C. Rogers, Manager, Columbus, Ohio. ted Bpestiess of FT tran 

Edited by W. T. Harris, Ph.D., LL.D., 
United States Commissioner of Education. 


2380 Quarto Pages. 5000 Illustrations. 


Also Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary 
1116 Pages. 1400 Illustrations. 
Regular Edition 7 x 10x 2% inches. 3 bindings. 
De Luxe Edition 53(x85gx1'4 in. Printed from 
same plates, on bible paper. 2 beautiful bindings. 


FREE, “ Dictionary Wrinkles.” Illustrated pamphlets. 


G. 6 C. MERRIAM CO. 


that are practical for practical schools. Publishers, Springfield, Mass. 
These books have been introduced into GET THE BEST 
the principal public and private schools 
of every State inthe Union. It pays to 
use the best books, and it will pay you to 
ogy ate oe merits = ae publica- 
ions, e following subjects are repre- “g 
sented: spelling, letter writing, arith- The Pratt Teachers Agency 
metic, Enaiish, Spernent, typewriring, 70 Fifth Ave., New York 
commercial law, eeping, and busi- ae 
ness practice. Write for illustrated catalogue. = a 6 ae eee 
THE PRACTICAL TEXT BOOK COMPANY schools. is 
The Agency receives many calls for commer- 

CLSVSLANS, 08000 cial teachers from public and private schools 
and business colleges. 

WM. 0O. PRATT, Manager 


















































Government 
P oO Ss i t i Oo n Ss accordance with our specifications. We guarantee that 


these pencils will be absolutely satisfactory. A box con- 
taining 1 doz sent on receipt of soc. Gregg Pub. Co. Chicago 


The Gregg Pencil. fychivsna‘sorc, and in 





25.566 Appointments were made 
to Civil Service places during the past year. 
Excellent opportunities for stenographers. 
Each year we instruct by MAIL hundreds 
of persons who pass these examinations 
and receive appointments to life positions 
at $840 to $1200 ayear. If you desirea posi- 
tion of this kind write for our Civil Service 
Announcement and learn how you may 
secure it. It will be sent free. Mention y , , 
this paper. li 7 CSOTH S006 70 

FOR PERIODICAL, CIRCULAR, BOOKLET A ¢ ATALOGUE 


Columbian Correspondence College Wiraciive Artishic Space-saving. Eye-catching. Dignilied. Correct 7H 
23-25 Pa, Ave., S. E., Washington, D. C. : ‘ 
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American Teachers’ Bureau 
Chicago—283 Dearborn St. 


Free Registration. We need many more 
teachers to supply thedemand. The onlyagency 
in CHICAGO or Middle West which makes a 
specialty of placing commercial teachers and 
solicitors. Write for registration blanks today. 
We sell school property. G. E. PopLe, Mgr. 


and CERTIFICATES for Cossrers SCHOOLS 


public and private) Gus Colleges Societies. 





purposes Stock and special designs 

Arissive va design. handsomely ti WRograp ed 

reasonabie in price Fissiwe A Sreciaiey 
StusTeertee Catraetoeowse eee 

THE KINSLEY STUDIO. 245 Bier ATW TOR 

Designers. Engravers.Lithographers. Printers 























What a Successful Teacher Says: 
CHARLES COMMERCIAL SCHOOL 


REGISTERED BY REGENTS 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

While at my home in Flint, Mich., November 15, 1904, I registered with 
you, and on December 6, 1904, you placed me in the Charles Commercial 
School of Brooklyn—one of the ‘best locations in the United States. The 
advance in salary the first year pays the commission many times over, to 
say nothing about the location and the better advantages with which I am 
placed in touch. 

Since coming to New York I have had the pleasure of meeting you in 
your offices and have seen your equipment and facilities. I have also learned 
the merits of your system, whereby you place commercial and shorthand 
teachers in good positions with the least loss of time, and with justice to 
teachers a schools alike. The plan on which you do business is very con- 
venient for teacher and school. In my case the deal was closed by telegraph, 
and everything was perfectly satisfactory to all parties concerned. Your 
wide acquaintance with tenahess and schools, your methods and facilities, 
afford you —— that are not surpassed. 

Hoping that your business will increase, I am 

Yours most sincerely, W. E. LuNpy. 


TO TEACHERS 


FREE REGISTRATION -—So confident are we that we can place every 
and well-prepared graduate that we have decided to offer F REE RE EGI ST RATIO .@) Nt = 
whom we deem acceptable for our lists. Our commission is four per cent,, payable one-half in m4 
days, one-half in 60 days, after .beginning work. Teachers and schools will readily see that we do 
not aot cent unless we place “The right teacher in the right school’’—and both are perfectly 
satis 


KEEP YOUR LIGHTNING ROD VU P-—It costs nothing and may bring the one 
position of a lifetime—in salary, character of work, climate, environment, etc. Don’t delay. Send 
for blanks today. Calls are coming in daily for teachers for next year. 


TO SCHOOLS 


We make no charge to school principals for our services in supplying teachers. We believe 
we have by far the largest and best list of special teachers in our lines ever brought together. 
We have all grades, from the $40 graduate looking for his first teaching place to the $2,500 sea- 
soned veteran manager-teacher; wide range in ages and qualifications; and both sexes; all systems 
and methods. Good judgment, promptness used and detailed information furnished. Send us 
information at once about your vacancies. We can place all of the teachers on our list, and more, 
too, this season. 

THE SCHOOL EXCHANGE DEPARTMENT is maintained to sell school 
property and to aid in forming partnerships. Write for information about our plans and the 53 
schools in 23 States and Canada on our list for sale. We have listed with us names and addresses 
of 38 persons desirous of investing in school property. Make our office your headquarters when 
in New York. We are opposite City Hall Park and subway station. We have the largest, best 
located, and best equipped offices of any special bureau. 





The Kinsley Commercial Teachers’ Bureau 
and School Exchange 
WM. J. KINSLEY,. Manager 245 Broadway, NEW YORK 
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looking for. 
keyboard, but does not interfere with the free 
use of the hands. It makes every student a 
Touch operator from the start. Can be at- 
tached to any machine and is adjustable: 
Makes teaching Touch easy. Students like it. 
Write forcircular, or, better still, order a sample 
shield. $1.00 each, $9.00 dozen. 








: for teaching Touch 

Ke-Be Shield Patent pated for 
YES, SIR—This is just what you have been 
Our KE-BE Shield covers the 


The Keesling-Beach Company 
316 Essex Street ° Lawrence, Mass. 














DIXON'S _ 





The Stamp of Pencil Quality 


Drxon’s American Graphite Pencils are 
made to fill every need. 
Send 10 cents in stamps for liberal sam- 
ples of Dixon’s Stenographer Pencils and 
copy of Dixon’s “‘Pencil Guide.’ 

Mention this paper. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jirscy City. h. J 














Gregg Writers will be pleased with 


Rupert P. SoRelle’s 
Shorthand Articles 


in THE WESTERN PENMAN 
this year. 


Josephine Turck Baker 
will write for teachers on 


Correct English 


Many pages of entertaining, helpful mat- 
ter from a rare list of talent. Subscription 
price $1.00 a year. Sample copy free. 


The Western Penman 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 











The Canadian 
Stenographer 


Toronto, Canada 


Issued Monthly 
Subscription $1.00 per annum 


The only Shorthand Mag- 
azine issued in Canada. 
Contains all the newest 
features, is up-to-date, 
bright, and full of in- 
terest and information 
from cover to cover. 


Subseri be Now 


Advertisers should note 
that this is a first-class 
advertising medium oc- 
cupying a field all its own 








Thousands do This! 


THEY send us the names and addresses 
of all their shorthand friends and neigh- 
bors in their territory, so that we can send 
them sample copies of THE STENOGRAPHER 
for inspection. In nearly every case the 
sample copy brings a subscription order. 
Upon receipt of each subscription we 
pay the party sending us the names a lib- 
eral cash commission. Besides the cash 
commission given to the party sending the 
names, we also give each and every sub- 
scriber a valuable premium. Prepare your 
list and send it in today. Thousands do 
this every year. With very little effort on 
your part--the mere sending of names and 
addresses—you may secure large sums in 
cash commissions. 


“The Stenographer” 


is a monthly magazine absolutely free from 
prejudice, being devoted to the profession 
at large from the amanuensis to the ad- 
vanced verbatim reporter. 

It contains so many interesting and in- 
structive departments that it is impossible 
to enumerate them here. 

Send for sample copy. We can afford to give you one 
for you will buy twelve. Subscription price, §1 a year 


The Stenographer 


Broad and Filbert Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Miusick’s Practical Publications for 
Teachers, Students €» Stenographers 





Universal Dictation Course, containing separate selections from twenty- 
six different lines of business, with shorthand vocabulary preceding each 
business, and a shorthand Dictionary and Reader in the back. A graded 
dictation course, beginning with the easiest matter and gradually becoming 
more difficult. State what system of shorthand you wantit for. $1.50, postpaid 


Musick’s Practical Arithmetic . . - 1.00, postpaid 
Rapid Calculations and Expert Figuring 


Musick’s Commercial Law, Government and Economics 
The Constitution is the basis of our laws. A certain amount of Government 
and Economics should be taught in connection with Commercial Law. This 


book is arranged for that purpose. 1.00, postpaid 
Touch Typewriter Instructor (complete) . . . . 1.00, postpaid 
Contains shorthand vocabularies. State what system and what machine. 


Abridged Touch Typewriter Instructor . .. ._ .35, postpaid 
Same plan as the Complete except the shorthand. Contains 48 pages. 


Seventy-five Lessons in Spelling and Word Analysis .20, postpaid 


Shorthand Pocket Dictionaries (15 systems) . . . 1.00, postpaid 
Essentials of Grammar, ae and Seeeanpene anes 
(Wee MP « sw eo oe te oe or . .« 50, postpaid 


SPECIAL PRICE TO SCHOOLS 





W. L. Musick Publishing Co., 1004 Fullerton Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 











NOW READY 


A business college catalogue for your school written by 
one of the foremost advertising men of the country. 
Just what you want, and the price enables you to use it. 





The book contains sixteen or more pages, and is finely illustrated and 
beautifully printed. Sold to only one college in any county, and will not 
be sold in neighboring counties where there is a possibility of the cata- 
logues coming together. Send five cents for a sample copy. It is prob- 
ably just what you want to advertise your school, and you can buy them 
at a very reasonable price. 


Send the nickel today and you will 
have the sample by return mail 


The Campbell Company 205 Canal Street Chicago 
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HANDSOME IS 
that 
HAMMOND DOES 






























The HAMMOND TYPEWRITER 
does ALL the Fine Typewrit- 
ing of the World 


The Hammond Typewriter Company 


69th to 70th Streets = a River 
NEW YORK 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 303 oll Bidg. 

















we Interesting 
Instructive 


“Correct English 
-How to use it” 


A monthly magazine devoted to 
the use of English 







JOSEPHINE TURCK BAKER, Editor 












Partial Contents for this Month 


Course in English for the Beginner. 
Course in English for the Advanced Pupil. 
How to Increase One’s Vocabulary. 

The Art of Conversation. 

Should and Would. How to Use Them. 
Pronunciations. (Century Dictionary). 
Correct English in the Home. 

Correct English in the School. 

What to Say and What Not to Say. 

Course in Letter-Writing and Punctuation. 
Alphabetic List of Abbreviations. 
Business English for the Business Man. 
Compound Words: How to Write Them. 
Studies in English Literature. 















$1.00 a Year. Send 10c for Sample Copy 
Correct English, Evanston, Ill. 

















List of 
Publications 





Gregg Shorthand Manual. New and 


revised edition. Sound in —,. 


gold lettering .. a” % 


Progressive Exercises in ones Short- 
hand. Theseexercises are intended 
to test the student’s knowledge of 
each lesson, and to develop imde- 
pendentreadingand writing ability 


Reading and Writing Exercises in 
Gregg Shorthand. Advanced prac- 
tice matter—business letters, arti- 
cles, law forms, etc.—designed to 
follow the Manual =e spaemaanans 
Exercises . . . : a 


Gregg Shorthand Phrase Book. Con- 
tains about 2,400 useful business 
phrases. A great aid in attaining 
speed, and invaluable to all prac- 
tical writers. Bound in cloth; vest 
ne 6 + « « « «. 


Gregg Shorthand Dictionary. Con- 
tains the outlines of about 7,000 
words. Bound in leather; vest 


eee «s6¢«es ss « 4 
Lessons in Shorthand reread 
By John R. Gregg. . . . se 


Factors of Success. Compiled by 
H. T. Whitford, and written in 
Gregg Shorthand; a very interest- 
ing and instructive rea ing book. 


Punctuation Simplified. By J. Clif- 
GeuG Mommedy. « cc eee ee 


Practical Pointers for Shorthand Stu- 
dents. By Frank Rutherford 


Letters of a Self-Made Merchant to 
His Son. Written in Gregg Short- 
bemt. Gilet «we ces eee 


Rational T pewritiag. By Ida 
McLenan Cutler and Rupert P. 
SoRelle, A complete text book for 
class or self-instruction in the art 
of typewriting by the Touch 
Method. In two forms—Single 


Keyboard and Double Keyboard. 1 


English: Pro pestve Studies. By 

rances E aymond, A 
succinct presentation of the es- 
sentials of English . . . « « 
Words: Their Spelling, Pronuncia- 
tion, Definition an application. 
128 pages; flexible cover. .. . 


The Gregg Writer. A monthly maga- 


zine. Single copies 10 cents; sub- 
scription peryear . .. +. +s « 


The Gregg 


Publishing Company 


Chicago 


Ss 


15 


25 


vis) 
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The Key to the Situation 


By Enrolling Your Name in 
the Employment Department of 


The Smith Premier Typewriter Co. 


The door that leads to a good position is opened. Typewritists and Steno- 
graphers always wanted. We hold the key to your situation. The army of 
Smith Premier operators is today increasing more than any other. 





Why ?— Because 


The machine is the best in general construction 

It has the straight-line keyboard 

It is the easiest to keep clean 

It has interchangeable platen for emergency calls 

It averages less for repairs than other machines 

It has a perfect card attachment 

It has an automatic ribbon device—no soiling of fingers 
It has perfect and permanent alignment 

It has ball bearings contributing quiet and ease 


The Smith Premier Typewriter Co. 
Syracuse, N. » 
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Permanent Alignment 
Easiest Action 
Quiet in Operation 


Convenient Devices for 
Handling Work 


The Features 


of the 


“No. 10 Light Running Yost” 


commends the machine to all users of a typewriter 



















Send for our unusual catalogue 


Yost Writing Machine Co. 


245 Broadway, New York 











Good English is the Foundation of a Business 


Ed ucation—Stenographic or Commercial 





The Demand 


What we call good English means such lan- 
guage as is at once elegant and effective,— 
it means such construction and such use of 
words as will make thought luminous. 


Good English has a greater commercial value 
today than it has ever had before. The young 
person who begins business <vith a meager 
knowledge of the English language is badly 
handicapped in the race for commercial 
supremacy. Not alone is his ignorance pro- 
claimed by his own mouth, but he is constantly 
in danger of committing serious blunders 
through verbal inaccuracies. 


The stenographer who does not have a thor- 
ough understanding of words and their correct 
uses will never get above the bottom round on 
the ladder of promotion. Business men abso- 
lutely demand that applicants for positions 
have good, broad English educations. 


All good commercial schools are recognizing 
these conditions and are preparing to meet 
them. Our graduates must be fitted for the 
positions they are to occupy. 








How to Meet It 


The problem before the school, then, is to give 
the student in the shortest possible time the 
greatest possible amount of usable knowledge 
of English. This can be done only by sys- 
tematic drills in the forms and uses of lan- 
guage, each sentence or exercise being in 
illustration of a definite, far-reaching prin- 
ciple, or an exact, practical construction. 


We believe the only book now published that 
presents the subject of English grammar in 
a really teachable way is Williams’ English 
Grammar. 


Space here is too expensive to permit of a full 
explanation of the merits of this book. Just 
write tous stating what text you are now using 
and whether you are fully satisfied with results 
—results count, you know—and we shall be 
glad to send you a copy of Williams’ English 
Grammar for examination. This means teach- 
ers and managers of schools only. 





Address The Commercial Text Book Co., Des Moines, lowa 
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Persons desiring to secure the best positions as commercial teachers 
will find it greatly to their interest to spend a few months at the 


Zanerian College, Columbus, Ohio 


which is headquarters for commercial teachers and penmen. In fact the leading commercial 
schools of America are continually applying to us for cial teachers who are good penmen, 
and the demand is greater than we can supply. 





A good handwriting, and the ability to teach penmanship successfully, help wonderfully to 
round out the commercial teacher’s equipment. They also double the demand for his services, 
and raise the figures in his salary as no other one branch will. 


Then again, persons desiring to secure a commercial education will find penmanship the best 
stepping-stone to that end. Hundreds of our pupils have paid their way in securing an educa- 
tion, both commercial and literary, by teaching penmanship and doing pen work. 
Carefully consider the matter and write for catalogue 
It will interest you. Address the proprietors 


ZANER & BLOSER, Columbus, Ohio 











The Wellington No. 2 


THE POSITIVELY 
“WRITING IN SIGHT” 


Typewriter 


A practical, business-like 
up-to-date typewriter for 


Only $6000 


Speedy — Portable — Durable 


Simple in construction, built for plenty 
of hard work. Visible writing, no lift- 
ing of carriage to see your work. Align- 
ment is positive and permanent. 

One of the largest railway corporations 
hin the country has adopted it and has 
over 425 in use. 

John Wanamaker sold 500 Wellingtons 
the first year he had the agency for 
New York, and has sold 1,500 more 
since then. 

Write for circulars. We send the machine out on 10 days’ free trial. Do not buy a writing 
machine of any kind without investigating the ““Wellington No. 2.”’ 


The Williams Manufacturing Company, Limited 


Plattsburgh, New York 
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